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A STUDY OF THE PREFERENCES OF SECONDARY 
| SCHOOL PUPILS FOR THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
| OF THE CURRICULUM 


BY J. H. MINNICK AND J. C. BROWN 


| It is generally accepted as a principle of modern pedagogy that 
a pupil’s achievement in a subject depends, to no small degree, 
| upon his interest in that subject. Interest is the best guarantee 


of attention and attention is an essential factor in achievement 

in school activities, 
| Dewey points out the fact that if a subject has to be made 
| interesting it is because interest is wanting.’ All will agree 
that one of the most important questions confronting the class- 
room teacher is how to increase legitimately the pupil’s interest 
in a subject, and thus secure increased achievement. | 
Among the many suggestions offered for increasing the pupil’s 
interest none is more extensively discussed than the sug- 
gestion that the subject matter be selected and presented in 
such a way that it will bear a vital relationship to the experi- 
ences, powers, and needs of the pupil. We are urged to show 
the bearing of the subject on life as the pupil knows it or is 
soon to know it. The pragmatic point of view is more dominant 
in education to-day than it was some years ago. Each subject 
is being challenged to justify its place in the curriculum and the 


1 Dewey: Interest and Effort in Education. | 
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justification is frequently put upon the pragmatic basis. There 
are many school men who believe that one reason why 
so many pupils leave school at an early age is because they see 
but little use for most of the subjects that are taught in the 
schools. We are frequently urged to correlate the subjects 
taught in the schools more closely with life outside the school. 

It is doubtless true that the pupil’s answer to the question, 
“What knowledge is of most worth?” is usually given in terms 
of what appeals to him as the most practical. As a pupil ma- 
tures and his educational horizon broadens his interests may be 
appealed to by motives more or less remote. 

Since one purpose of the modern movement towards the 
practical in education is to increase the pupil’s interest, and 
hence his achievement, it is of pedagogical significance that we 
should know what subjects or groups of subjects rank high and 
what ones rank low, as judged by the pupils on the basis of 
utility. It is doubtless true that adults and pupils would not 
always give the same rank to a subject when judged upon this 
basis. Hence, if achievement is to be increased through the 
appeal to the practical, it is desirable that we know how pupils 
rank the subjects on this basis. It is also of value to know 
whether a pupil’s preference for a subject is determined in 
whole or in part by the practical appeal that it makes to 
him. Is the modern movement towards the practical likely 
to achieve one of its avowed purposes, the increasing of 
the pupil’s interest? Are the subjects which pupils rank high 
on the basis of preference the same as those which they rank 
high on the basis of utility? Do pupils in different schools 
give about the same rank to a given subject on the basis of 
utility? Do boys and girls in the same school, and in different 
schools rank the subjects in about the same order on this basis? 
Why do some subjects appeal to pupils as practical? It is 
important from the pedagogical point of view that we should 
have definite information on these matters. The data and the 
conclusions reported in these pages are a part of an extensive 
study made by the writers during the present year. The object 
of the study was to secure definite information in regard to 
several questions of importance to the supervisor and the teacher 
of the secondary school. These questions are: 
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I. What subjects of the secondary school are preferred by 
the pupils? 


II. What subjects do the pupils believe will be of most value 
to them after they leave school? What are the reasons for 
naming these subjects? 


III. What subjects do the pupils regard as the most useless? 
Why? 


IV. What subjects would a pupil drop if permitted to do so? 
Why? 


V. What subjects do the pupils think should be added to the 
course? 


In the October and the November numbers of Educational 
Administration and Supervision the writers give the details of 
their investigation in regard to the preferences of the pupils for 
the various subjects and the reasons for these preferences. In 
the pages which follow, the data, and the conclusions reached 
from a study of Questions II and III above, are presented. 

The data were secured by means of the questionnaire which 
is reproduced below. The questionnaires were distributed by 
the school supervisors, in order to eliminate as far as possible 
any tendency on the part of pupils to give answers which they 
thought might please some particular teacher. The pupils knew 
nothing of the purpose of the questionnaire. Each pupil was 
given as much time as was necessary to answer all of the 
questions. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


(In answering the questions do not take into account graduation or 
college entrance requirements. ) 


I. In the list of subjects below, number each subject now on your 
program, in the order of your preference. (Indicate by number 1 the 
subject that you like best, by number 2 the subject that you like next 
best, etc.) 

{Then followed a list of all the subjects of the curriculum arranged 
in alphabetic order.] 


II. What two subjects now on your program do you think will be 
of most value to you after you leave school and college? Name the 
most useful first. 
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III. Why do you think that the subjects mentioned in answer to ques- 
tion two will be of most value to you? 


IV. What subject now on your program do you consider to be the 
most useless? Why? 


V. If you were permitted to drop any subject now on your program, 
what one would you drop? Why? 


VI. What subject, if he do 2 think should be added to the course 
of study in your school? 

The questionnaire was given to all pupils in the secondary 
schools of Decatur, Illinois; Dubuque, Iowa; and Hackensack, 
New Jersey. It was answered by 1,600 pupils, forty per cent of 
whom were boys. 


Tables I, II, and III are based on the data from questions 2 
and 3 of the questionnaire. The figures following a given sub- 
ject in Table I indicate the per cent of pupils taking the subject 
who named it as most useful. The figures following a given 
subject in Table III indicate the per cent of pupils taking the 
subject who named it as most useless. Thus 58 per cent of the 
boys who are studying bookkeeping in Decatur named it as most 
useful, 54 per cent of those studying arithmetic named it as 
most useful, etc. Since the per cents are computed on different 
bases the total for a given column is not 100 per cent. The 
per cents are computed to the nearest whole number except in 
the cases where it was possible to break a tie by computing them 
to one or more decimal places. If the tie between two or more 
subjects could not be broken in this manner the fact is indicated 
by a brace. For example, in the first column of Table I the 
brace indicates that art and physical geography are tied and 
together occupy the fourteenth and fifteenth places. In each 
table the subjects are arranged in descending order, the subject 
receiving the most favorable consideration being given first place. 

Space will not permit of a detailed discussion of these tables. 
Only the more striking features will be noted here. Each 
reader is urged to consider in detail the subjects in which he 
is interested. 
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In Table I the subjects are ranked according to utility based 
on first choice only. Referring to the second column, this table 
shows that 59 per cent of the girls of Decatur taking English 
named it as the most useful; 40 per cent of those taking type- 
writing named it as the most useful. It is interesting to note 
that of the commercial subjects, bookkeeping is ranked uni- 
formly high by both boys and girls in the three schools. It is 
ranked higher by the boys than by the girls, while stenography 
and typewriting are ranked higher by the girls except in the 
case of stenography in Decatur. English is ranked high by 
the pupils of the three schools with the exception of the boys 
of Hackensack. Latin varies from a fairly favorable rank in 
Decatur to a middle position in Dubuque and to a comparatively 
low one in Hackensack. It is noteworthy, however, that while 
the rank of this subject varies decidedly among the different 
schools it does not vary among the boys and girls of any one 
school. However, the per cent of boys in each school indicating 
the subject as first choice is larger than that of girls. Contrary 
to what might be expected, German and French are ranked 
lower than Latin by the boys and girls of both Decatur and 
Dubuque. In Hackensack French is ranked slightly higher than 
Latin by both boys and girls while German is ranked lower by 
the boys. In Dubuque and Hackensack domestic science and 
manual training rank comparatively low, but they are ranked 
somewhat higher by the pupils of Decatur. In each school 
the girls rank domestic science higher than the boys rank manual 
training. There is a great variation of the rank of mathematical 
subjects not only among the boys and girls of the same school 
but also among the pupils of the different schools. The boys 
of the three schools rank geometry higher than algebra. The 
per cent of boys indicating each of the mathematical subjects 
as most useful is higher than the per cent of the girls. A 
similar variation is to be noted in the relative positions of 
physics and chemistry for both boys and girls. History is 
uniformly low in the three schools. 

In Table II the subjects are ranked according to utility basea 
on a combination of first and second choices. These choices 
were combined in the following way. The per cent of pupils 
taking a given subject who named it as first in usefulness was 
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multiplied by 5 and the per cent naming it as second in usefulness 
was multiplied by 3 and the two products were added. The 
subjects were then arranged according to these sums. The com- 
bination of the second choice with the first choice does not, in 
most cases, materially change the ranking of the subjects. The 
most numerous and the greatest changes occur in the ranking of 
the subjects by the girls of Hackensack. The greatest changes 
in the other parts of the table are found among the subjects 
of Dubuque where typewriting for the boys occurs seven places 
higher than in Table I and physical geography is five places 
higher. 

In Table III the subjects are ranked according to the per 
cent of pupils naming them as most useless. Thus of all the 
boys at Decatur who are studying stenography o per cent named 
it as most useless, of those who are studying civics 0 per cent 
named it as most useless, of those who are studying arithmetic 2 
per cent named it as most useless, etc. The commercial subjects 
are, in general, given a high rank in this table. English also 
ranks high but not so high as in Table I. With the exception 
of Spanish among the boys at Hackensack, the languages do not 
rank high. Of the mathematical subjects arithmetic ranks high 
except in the case of the girls of Hackensack. The rank of 
algebra and of geometry varies greatly among the different 
schools, the maximum variation in the case of each subject 
being eleven places. Physics and chemistry vary greatly in 
rank and they occupy from a high to a low position. Again, 
as in Table I, history ranks uniformly low. 

If it be remembered that the subjects are arranged in each 
of these tables from the most favorable to the most unfavorable, 
one would expect each subject to occupy about the same rela- 
tive position in Tables I and III. That is, a subject named as 
most useful by a large per cent of pupils would be named 
most useless by a small per cent of pupils. That this is usually, 
but not always, the case will be seen by a study of the following 
graphs which are based on the per cents given in Tables I and 
III. Several subjects which are common to the three schools are 
represented in these graphs. The continuous lines represent the 
per cent of pupils taking a subject who named it as most 
useful and the dotted lines represent the per cent of pupils 
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GRAPH I 


GRAPHIC COMPARISON OF THE PER CENTS OF PUPILS NAMING VARIOUS SUB- 


JECTS AS MOST USEFUL AND AS MOST USELESS. 
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Grapu I (Continued) 


GRAPHIC COMPARISON OF THE PER CENTS OF PUPILS NAMING VARIOUS 'SUB- 
JECTS AS MOST USEFUL AND AS MOST USELESS. 
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taking a subject who named it as most useless. B indicates 
boys and G indicates girls. 

A study of the preceding graphs suggests several interesting 
comparisons of the per cents recorded in Tables I and III. It 
will be noticed that there is usually an inverse relationship be- 
tween the length of the graph which represents the most useful 
and of that which represents the most useless. Thus, in the 
case of English the continuous lines are very long while the 
dotted lines are very short. In the case of history the reverse 
condition is shown. That this inverse relationship does not exist 
in the case of all subjects is made clear by a study of the 
graph of Latin for Decatur. Both lines are of approximately 
the same length. When both the continuous and dotted lines . 
are short, as in the case of algebra for Decatur, the subject is 
apparently regarded (by a large per cent of pupils) as neither 
highest nor lowest in utility. 

These graphs enable one to compare readily the ratings given 
the various subjects on the basis of utility and of uselessness, 
whether he wishes to compare the ratings given by the boys 
or by the girls of the three cities, or by the boys and girls of 
the same city. For example, a study of the graphs for English 
reveals the fact that the subject is generally regarded more use- 
ful by the girls than by the boys. The shortest continuous line 
for the girls is longer than the longest continuous line for the 
boys. 

The two graphs which follow enable us to compare per cents 
assigned to each subject on the basis of usefulness. The first 
graph shows the general similarity of the data obtained from 
the girls of the three cities in answer to the question, “ What 
subject is the most useful?” The second graph shows the cor- 
responding data for the boys and girls of Decatur. 
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Grapu II (1) 


GraPuHic COMPARISON OF THE PER CENTS OF GIRLS IN THE THREE CITIES 
INDICATING EACH SUBJECT AS MOST USEFUL. 
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GRAPHIC COMPARISON OF THE PER CENTS OF GIRLS AND OF BOYS IN DECA- 
TUR INDICATING EACH SUBJECT AS MOST USEFUL. 
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TABLE IV. Prererence 


Usefulness 

1 2 3 4 5 

18 6 2| u 5 

8 2 14 9 7 6 
5 

$ 3 12 12 6 

am 4 10 10 9 

5 5 il 10 | 16 


Table IV is a “ Preference ” table based on the replies received 
from 42 random cases. This table indicates, for example, that 
18 pupils named the same subject as first in preference and as 
first in usefulness. Two rated their first preference as third 
in usefulness, etc. It is obvious that if the correlation between 
preference and utility were perfect, all the choices would have 
been recorded in the squares through which the diagonal passes. 
The distribution shows that the correlation is not perfect. The 
coefficient of correlation between preference and utility is found 
to be +0.33 with a probable error of .06. This rather low 
positive coefficient of correlation is corroborated by the data 
which follow. 

A complete correlation table was not made for all the pupils 
examined, but several interesting and significant facts which 
indicate the relationship between preference and utility are 
recorded in Table V. 

Table V indicates, for example, that 41 per cent of the boys 
and 51 per cent of the girls in the Freshman class of Decatur 
named as their first preference the subject which they regarded 
as the most useful. Twenty-five per cent of the boys and 23 
per cent of the girls in the same class gave as their second prefer- 
ence the subject which they regarded as most useful. 

One of the most striking features of the table is the relative 
constancy of the per cents recorded under a given heading. It 
is certainly significant that 46 per cent of the Freshmen, 41 per 
cent of the Sophomores, 40 per cent of the Juniors, and 47 per 
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TABLE V 
First Srconp First Srconp Tuirp THIRD 
CHOICE Cuoice CxHoIce 
Given Given Grven as | Grven as | Given as | GIVEN a8 
as as Seconp SEconpD First Seconp 
Most Most IN IN IN IN 
Useru. Uservut- | Userur- | Uservur- | Uservt- 
NESS NESS NESS NESS 


Preshman...| 41] 51| 46] 25| 23] 24] 23) 36] 28] 30] 14] 19] 16] 19] 8| 14 
1 29| 27| 28] 11] 15) 25] 21] 23 
2 8 


44] 50] 48] 26] 25) 2 24] 2 28} 32) 31) 15) 1 14} 25] 21 
Sophomore..| 41] 62] 53] 20] 15} 20} 13] 16] 39] 59} 50] 17| 13] 14] 29| 18} 23 
Junior...... 56] 38] 46] 24) 23] 23] 15 47) 49] 3] 10} 7| 15) 12] 13 
Senior...... 49} 32] 41] 29] 43] 35) 24 24 25] 7 30] 29] 30 
Hackensack 
Freshman 54| 49] 51] 13] 35| 25! 16] 21] 19] 26] 34] 31| 13] 11] 12) 20) 20] 20 
Sophomore..| 39] 35] 37 16] 25} 34] 21] 27| 27| 26] 26] 10} 14] 11) 20} 28] 24 
unior...... 57| 52 16] 18] 17] 25} 17] 20) 35 33] 14] 17] 15] 20 14 
Senior...... 30} 39 24| 24] 20) 22) 24 28| 26] 10} 19] 15] 20} 13) 16 


B indicates Boys. 
G indicates Girls. 
C indicates Combined Data. 


cent of the Seniors in Decatur named as their first preference 
the subject which they regarded as most useful. Moreover, prac- 
tically the same per cents are found for the various classes in 
Dubuque and approximately the same in Hackensack. Whether 
we compare classes of a given school or a given class in the 
three schools the approximate constancy of the per cents is 
apparent. There seems to be no appreciable change in this 
respect as the pupils become more mature. Not only are the 
per cents, with a few exceptions, relatively constant, but the 
magnitude of the per cents is quite significant. Since most 
pupils named five subjects in listing their preferences a chance 
distribution would give 20 per cent as the relationship under 
discussion. The fact that all of the per cents under the first 
heading of the table are considerably above what they would be 
if they were the result of a chance distribution, is therefore 
significant. The per cents under the first heading of Table V 
tend to corroborate the conclusion reached in the study of the 
preference table; that is, that the correlation between preference 


Decatur 
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and utility, while rather low, is a positive correlation. If the 
per cents were the results of chance distribution they would 
be nearer 20 per cent. On the other hand, if the correlation 
between preference and utility were perfect, the per cents would 
be much higher. We are again led to the conclusion that utility is 
a factor in determining preference for a subject but that it is 
not the only factor. 

The relative constancy of the data is perhaps even more 
striking when we recall the fact that the schools examined are 
not only widely separated geographically but of different types. 
One of the schools might be regarded as predominantly com- 
mercial and industrial, another as more or less academic, and 
the third as a combination of these types. There seems to be, 
in the minds of the pupils, rather a constant, but relatively low, 
relationship between utility and preference. 


TABLE VI 

First Seconp TuirD Turrp 

First SeconpD CHOICE CxoIce Cuorce 

CuHOIcE Cuorce | Grven as | Given as | Given as | Grven as 

Given as | Given as | Seconp First Seconp 

Most Most IN IN IN IN 

USEFUL | Uservt- | | Uservur- 

NESS NESS NESS NESS 
42) 4 43) 19} 19} 23) 17] 19} 29} 26 27 15} 14) 14} 20) 14] 17 
Dubuque........ 46] 49] 48) 25) 23) 24) 21) 22) 35] 40] 38) 12) 12) 12] 22) 22] 22 
Hackensack... .. 50] 42) 45) 21) 25) 23) 24 22) 28} 30) 29) 11) 14) 13] 19) 18} 18 
45) 44) 45) 21) 22) 21 19 21) 30} 31) 31 14] 13] 20) 18] 19 


B indicates Boys. 
G indicates Girls. 
C indicates Combined Data. 


Table VI is a summary of the data that are given by classes 
in Table V. For example, 42 per cent of the boys and 43 per 
cent of the girls of Decatur named as first preference the subjects 
which they regarded as most useful. 

In this table the relative constancy of the per cents under a 
given heading is even more strikingly shown than in Table V. 
It is an interesting fact that 43 per cent of the pupils of Decatur, 
48 per cent of the pupils of Dubuque, and 45 per cent of the 
pupils of Hackensack named as first preference the subject 
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which they regarded as most useful. There is but little varia- 
tion in the per cents for boys and for girls in a given school 
or in the different schools. 

The fact that the per cents of pupils naming the subjects as 
second in preference which they regarded as most useful are 
materially lower than the per cents just discussed but higher 
than the per cents naming the subject third in preference which 
they regarded as most useful, is also significant. 


TABLE VII. Per Cent or RANKED THE SuBsect WuHIcH 
Tuey NAMED As SECOND IN USEFULNESS HIGHER THAN THE 
OnE NAMED First IN USEFULNESS 


Boys Girls Combined 


TABLE VIII. Per Cent or Pupits Namina a Given Sussect as First 
IN PREFERENCE Wuo Atso Gave Tuat Sussect as First 1N USEFULNESS 


Domestic 
Science 
ALGEBRA BookKKEEPING| CHEMISTRY AND ENGLISH 
Manuva. 
TRAINING 


Decatur....} 50) 75) 59) 52) 80) 56)....]....]....] 60) 47]....| 19) 48) 39 
Dubuque...| 44] 63) 53) 80) 50] 71] 63) 88)]....| 35) 47) 43 
Hackensack.| 66) 50} 60} 48} 67) 55) 43) 25) 39)....]....}.... 38} 39) 39 


GEOMETRY GERMAN History LaTIN Puysics STEeNoG- 
RAPHY WRITING 
77| 75| 71) 33] 33] 33} 33) 35] 50] 40) 57|...)...]...] 67] 33)...} 33) 14 
57| 50} 53]...] 43)....] 25) 83} 60) 50)...]...] 54) 43 25| 57) 52 


B indicates Boys. 
G indicates Girls. 
C indicates Combined Data. 
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In Table VIII the per cents of pupils naming a given subject 
as first in preference, who also gave the subject as first in use- 
fulness, are recorded for several subjects common to the three 
schools. For example, 50 per cent of the boys and 75 per cent 
of the girls of Decatur who mentioned algebra as first in prefer- 
ence named it as the most useful subject. In the case of 
Dubuque, the blanks indicate that no girls mentioned algebra 
as the most useful subject. While the variations in the per 
cents for a given subject in the above table are greater than for 
the classes or for the schools in the preceding table, the per 
cents are, in many cases, more or less constant. Where wide 
variations occur for a given subject the explanation may be 
found in the fact that so few pupils mentioned the subject that 
the conclusions relative to it are misleading. 

A study of this and the following table suggests many signi- 
ficant comparisons which space does not permit us to mention 
here. 

TABLE IX. Per Cent or Purms Naina a Given Sussect as Seconp 


IN PREFERENCE GAVE THE SuBsEcT AS SECOND 
IN USEFULNESS 


Domestic 
Science 
ALGEBRA BooxkKEEPING| CHEMISTRY AND ENGLISH 
MANUAL 
TRAINING 
| Gicis | GicisB | G | Cc 
Decatur....| 28} 33] 30} 50) 40) 75) 40) 44 25) 32) 28 
Dubuque...} 28} 41} 33; 10) 14) 12) 33) 50) 36) 33) 54 28; 38] 33 
Hackensack.}| 47} 14) 29) 11) 67] 33) 33)....) 18)....].... 16} 28} 22 
Geometry | GERMAN History Latin Puyrsics StTenoc- Tyrpe- 
RAPHY WRITING 
16) 50} 28! 17| 35) 28] 47) 29} 31] 24) 35) 29) 38/100} 44) 40) 33) 36) 17) 2 22 
44| 44) 44/...) 20) 15) 23) 58) 45) 33] 41] 38) 43)...] 37]...7 
25|...|....| 24) 27] 26) 56) 32} 38) 39) 38] 38) 33) 17] 24] 67| 40) 48) 38) 34 


B indicates Boys. 
G indicates Girls. 
C indicates Combined Data. 
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A study of the data leads one to the conclusions enumerated 
in the preceding pages. There is also abundant evidence to 
justify the following conclusion: 

The correlation between preference and utility is positive but 
it is not large. It is probable that many advocates of the modern 
movement towards the introduction of subjects that are believed 
to have an immediate utility, have overrated the correlation 
which really exists between preference and utility. No doubt 
interest in a subject may be somewhat enhanced by showing the 
practical applications of the subject, but it is unwise to assume 
that this is necessarily the best way to increase interest. A 
skillful teacher of attractive personality, who is master of his 
subject, and who believes in it, will usually succeed in interesting 
his pupils in the subject. Interest tends to beget interest but it 
need not be transmitted through the medium of practical 
applications. 


The writers wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike, Dr. Henry A. Ruger and Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City, for reading parts of the 
manuscript and for making valuable suggestions. The writers also 
wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to the teachers and supervisors 
who assisted in securing the data on which the study is based. 


THE CHILD AS A MEMBER OF SOCIETY* 
BY FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 


From the time that educational problems began to receive 
recognition as problems, the attitude of society toward the child 
has received increasing attention—attention that has become on 
the whole more and more intelligent. It is not, however, on 
the attitude of society toward the child that I intend to speak 
this afternoon. The child is admittedly and rightly regarded as 
a ward of society, and society recognizes its obligations. The 
child is viewed as the beginning of a human something, that 
will be of importance one day as a member of a community, 
a state, a nation. Therefore, the nation, the state, the local 
community accepts its trust and regards itself as in a sense the 
guardian of the child and of his future. 

With the rise of a scientific psychology, another way of re- 
garding the relation of the child to society began to interest 


people. We began to think of the child as a product of society. 


We began to have studies showing how inherited instincts are 
modified by habits that are learned, through social relations, 
through example, through teaching, through various kinds of 
coercion, and through incentives. This field has been very well 
worked—we have a mass of interesting material relating to it, 
including much that deserves to be called serious scientific 
investigation. 

I do not care to take your time to talk to you about the child 
as a ward of society. We will take it for granted that that 
responsibility is understood and accepted. I need not take your 
time to talk to you about the child as a product of society. 
You have had much work probably in this field in your psycho- 
logical studies. I want to talk to you about the child as a 
member of society. 


*Address given before Teachers College Alumni Association, Kinder- 
garten Department, February, 10915. 
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What is it to be a member of society? Is it merely to be 
in a position where you receive impressions from society? It 
is more than that. That is the relation which you study when | 
you examine the growth of the mind as a product of society. 
The day comes when you begin to enjoy a varied association 
with your fellow-beings. This brings you a little nearer to 
membership in society. You like companionship, you would 
rather walk or dine or go to the concert or to the theater with 
another person than to go alone. You are becoming a member 
of society, but you are not yet in full standing. 

We get a true answer to our question,—at any rate, we get 
a true notion of the extent and the significance of the answer,— 
if we inquire what it is to be a member of one of the more 
completely organized social groups that we know. What is it, 
for example, to be a member of the state or politically organ- 
ized society? You are a member of the state if not only 
you passively enjoy the benefits that come to you through the 
protection that politically organized society gives you, through 
the agency of government and otherwise, but if also you are 
prepared to do your part as one of the working units that per- 
form the functions of the state. In like manner you are a 
member of a school if not only you receive benefits from the 
school, but if also, to the extent of your ability, you do the 
various tasks and perform the various duties which are your 
part in the codperative scheme. 

As a general answer then to the question, When does the 
child become a member of society? we may say: When he has 
gotten a little bit beyond the mere enjoyment of play or asso- 
ciation with other children; a little beyond that mere receptivity 
from others of his own age and from those younger and older, 
which makes him a product of society, and begins to do things 
to other persons, or with them, or for them. The thought here 
suggested might be followed out in two or three different ways. 
It will hardly be possible in our little time to follow it out in 
all of them. 

We might ask, how does the child, when beginning to be a 
member of society, work with others—what does he begin to 
do first—how does he begin to do it—what little interesting and 
significant stages may we detect in the development of his doing 


| 
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things with others? That would be interesting; and well worth 
while. But there is another part of the process which is, I 
think, more significant. It has more important relations with 
our educational problems; so I choose it to talk about. 

When, how, and with what results does the child begin to 
take part in social control? When does he begin with others 
to create social authority, and to submit to it? I do not mean, 
by this question, to ask when does the child begin to obey his 
parents or his teacher or the policeman on the corner. I mean, 
when does he begin to dictate—for that is what it comes to— 
how other children shall behave? When does he begin to tell 
them, ‘“‘ You must do as I tell you,” or when does he begin to 
tell them, “‘ You must do as John and I tell you,” or when does 
he begin to tell them, “ John and Pete and Tom and I are arrang- 
ing to run this little affair and you will have to do as we 
tell you.”” When the child begins to say and to do these things, 
he has become a full-fledged member of society. 

Or to put it in another phrase, the child becomes fully a 
member of society when he begins to develop curious little 
methods for controlling other children, or his elders. And if 
we want to know what politics, civic relations, and a hundred 
other worth-while things are likely to be twenty-five years from 
now, we should observe how the very young children are be- 
ginning to take part in the business of social control. 

I know two little children, a boy and a girl, who gave me 
the following interesting example. The boy was five and his 
sister was three. One afternoon, an unwise nurse brought two 
pieces of cake into their presence, desiring, I suppose, a favor 
from them, and knowing how to get it. One piece of cake was 
slightly larger than the other. The boy seemed to know that 
something or other in his antecedents or his environment created 
an expectation that he would take the smaller piece of cake, 
but he didn’t. He looked at the two pieces, went to the side- 
board, obtained a knife, carefully cut the smaller piece of cake 
into two pieces, and then asked his sister whether she would 
have one piece of cake or two! Don’t you know what that 
boy will do when he becomes an exploiter of schemes, the 
superintendent of a railroad, or a political boss? When the 
child begins to do things of this kind he has become a full 
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member of society. As the politician would say, “He has 
learned to do the trick.” But there are other ways. 

Watch the things that occur at any time in the play room 
and take pains to look out for the following things. Discover 
for yourselves how the child becomes a member of society: do 
not merely listen to me or to some one else give lectures about 
it. Adopt the laboratory method, and observe. 

First, notice the earliest beginnings of the most essential of 
all the possible differentiations in this matter. Does the child 
that you are watching begin to lead, to dictate, to suggest, to 
set examples, or does he show, from earliest years, that he is a 
{ born imitator, a copyist, a follower, ready to be somebody 
else’s man? It is not necessarily a disgrace to be somebody 
else’s man. If you have not it in you to be a leader, or a 
teacher, then be somebody else’s man in a good, efficient, useful 
way. Do it in the right way. But if you are a teacher, if 
you are a parent, if you are interested in the child, the sooner 
you discover to which of the two classes your child belongs, 
the sooner you will be on the right track in guiding the further 
development of his character and his mind. 

Watch any two children, three, four, or five years of age, 
in their kindergarten plays, when nobody is dictating, or con- 
trolling. You will observe that among children of the same 
age, who have the same opportunities, who have been brought 
up in similar homes or in the same home, some will set the 
pace. The others will follow: they will fall into line. And I 
think that you will decide, as you watch them further, that you 
cannot teach these two sets of children in the same way. This 
a is heresy, I know; yet our whole educational system is, in my 
judgment, fundamentally wrong to the extent that it ignores 
this profound difference. 

Now observe the methods of the child who shows early in 
his life that he will be an instigator, an initiator, a “boss.” I 
use the plain short word. President, emperor, king—these are 
dignified personages, but the real man is the “boss.” If you 
know who your boss is you are doing pretty well, as a general 
thing. Does the child that you are watching get his way by 
sheer, savage, brute strength? Many children do. Does he 
get his way by superior courage, or because he sees farther, 
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sees quicker, and keeps on seeing longer than the other children 
do? Some children get their way by these methods. Or, finally, 
does he get his way by bartering, or by offering a bribe? 

I assume that teachers have gotten well by that stage in the 
development of educational philosophy and methods at which it 
was necessary to wonder what to do in the case of the boy or 
the girl who tries to have his way or her way by brute strength, 
or by bad temper, or by creating a scene, or anything of that 
sort. I am not so sure that it is no longer necessary to warn 
parent and teacher to watch carefully the boy or the girl who 
gets his way or her way by superior cleverness. And I am 


quite sure that it is necessary to warn all teachers to watch . 


the child who gets his way, perhaps when he is only two or 
three years of age, by offering bribes. Unless guided he will 
become one of those human beings of whom so often we read 
in the newspaper obituaries: “An excellent man in all the 
private relations of life, a good father, an excellent neighbor, in 
the accumulation of his fortune and in the methods by which 
he obtained political distinction and leadership, he too often 
used methods which brought him into notoriety and under 
investigation.” 

Watch the boy, watch the girl, who from three years of 
age, and after begins to have his way or her way by saying, 
in act or in words, to playmates, “ You would like this; you shall 
have it; I am generous; I give it up to you; to-morrow we 
shall be doing something or other and you will do so and so 
for me.” 

It is a perfectly legitimate thing to bargain—life consists 
largely in making bargains. We could not get on without them; 
surely we could not have social control without them, but 
between the fair bargain and the bribe the line is a very fine 
one, indeed. It is one of those delicate things which it is 
supremely the business of the teacher to watch most carefully. 
The fair bargain is the giving of an equivalent: it is open and 
above board. The bribe is essentially this: “ You ask a favor 
of me, I grant it to you: you are my man.” When you are 
grown up it becomes this,—‘ You would like an appointment? 
Yes. You have the qualifications? Excellent. What influence 
can you bring to bear? Very good. Perhaps we can find some- 
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thing for you.” Something is found for you, and then you 
learn what is expected of you. On election day, when the 
issue is raised between the interests of the man who appointed 
you and the interests of the man who worked against you, you 
know whose man you are. 

If we don’t want that kind of relationship in society to become 
the most subtle means of corrupting morals and of undermining 
institutions that we know of, it is of the utmost importance 
that we watch the little children and see to it that in their 
earliest use of the bargain method of getting their way, they 
do not cross the line which separates a fair, above-board ex- 
change of favors from the relation of patron and patronized, 
of tip-giver and servant, of boss and man. 

You may find that the child is getting his way, and is begin- 
uirg to exercise a share in social control by quite another method 
than any one of these already spoken of. He is not a little 
brute or a savage. He is not a bribe-giver by nature. He is 
not clever in the sense of being tricky. He is none of these 
things. You notice that within limits he can have his way 
merely by being energetic and good-natured. Everybody likes 
him. He creates an atmosphere of vitality, of liveliness. Quite 
unconsciously the little children around him, all, simply because 
they like him and like to be with him, spontaneously follow 
his suggestions. In that child you have the possibilities of a 
very high type of leadership. It can easily be spoiled; spoiled 
through vanity, or by indulgence. Realize, then, that in that 
child you have one of the most priceless things in human 
society-+a human being, who, if he develops rightly and is not 
spoiled in any way, may become one of those leaders of men 
who have their way and produce results, because, without 
especially trying or going out of their way, and merely by 
being naturally superior, and working ceaselessly and generously, 
according to the initiative of their own minds, they inspire con- 
fidence, hold a following and are obeyed. 

If there is anything whatever that is inexcusable in educa- 
tional methods or institutions, it is the killing off of these price- 
less things in human character and mind. To fail to kill off 
the evil things is bad enough, to fail to develop the average 
possibility is bad enough, but to kill off the rare, priceless 
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things upon which the fullest future progress of mankind 
depends, is the most criminally inexcusable thing that any edu- 
cational system can be guilty of. Parents, teachers, school 
boards, politicians, society, all share in this guilt when they fail 
in his earliest days to discover, to pick out, and properly to 
train that little child who, as you see by watching him on the 
playground and in all the ordinary affairs of life, gets his way 
not by force, nor by bribery, nor by trickery,—the devices of 
politician and exploiter,—but simply and naturally, by sheer in- 
tellectual and moral energy, by creating an atmosphere that all 
little children about him like to get into, and by making them 
without conscious effort on his own part, eager to help him 
work out his suggestions. For that boy or that girl has in him, 
or in her, the making of the finest possible type of leader of 
men, or leader of women. 

So much for the methods by which the child that is begin- 
ning to participate in social control gets the things done that 
he wants to get done, through the assistance of other children. 

Now, for a moment, let us look at the things that he wants 
to get done. One of the profound differences that manifest 
themselves in democratic communities is the difference of 
opinion as to what ought to be done by social control through 
coercive methods, or methods that come very near to being 
coercive, and what should be left to individual initiative or 
spontaneous codperation. One political philosopher tells you 
that that government is best which governs least. Another 
tells you that the state should assume responsibility for making 
human society what, according to some standard which the 
government accepts, society ought to be. Between these ex- 
tremes of doctrine we find all the people who quarrel with one 
another as to what things the legislature should deal with, and 
order to be done. We have corresponding questions, of course, 
in the school room,—‘ How far shall coercive methods of dis- 
cipline be carried? What things shall be done by social control? 
What things shall be left to the individual to manage as he 
chooses?” 

At what age do we begin to take sides in these matters? Do 
you suppose that the average human being, when he is twenty- 
one years of age and first goes to the polls, is then only begin- 
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ning to have ideas as to how far he will try to compel his fel- 
low men to live as he thinks they ought to live? Do you suppose 
that the person who says that everybody should be compelled 
to keep sober, and that prohibition of liquor selling is a righteous 
compulsion, begins to take this view of social duty when he is 
‘twenty or twenty-one years of age? If you do, you have not 
watched the little children very closely. The boy who in man- 
hood is going to hold this view of the legitimate sphere of 
social control has begun to take it before he is three and one- 
half years old. Before he is five years old he has begun to 
tell his companions in the play-room, and elsewhere, how he 
proposes that they shall live their lives and behave. And so 
with the little girl. Boy and girl have begun to tell their fellows 
how they shall live their lives and behave. 

There are two classes of children that have arrived at this 
mental attitude. While some of the child leaders are compelling 
their fellows, boys or girls, to do as they wish them to do by 
the cruder methods that I have spoken of—by compulsion and 
bribery, and others get results by methods more refined,—in 
each group there is a subdivision, a cross-classification. Some 
‘children wish to carry control over others just as far as is 
‘necessary for their own purposes, and otherwise care nothing 
cat all what other persons do. Other children enjoy carrying 
control to the point at which they see their companions becoming 
like themselves, following their example, accepting their opin- 
ions, and playing as they want to play. 

What is the reaction of teachers to these two classes of effec- 
tive children? Is there not a disposition to commend and reward 
the second class as “ good” children and to assume that they 
will grow up to be the “ good” men and women? I am afraid 
so; and it is a dangerous proclivity. For these children, unless 
guided into realization of the relativity and finiteness of all 
earthly things, are predestined to become those exceedingly bad 
men and women, the absolutists in morals and politics, who 
hold that the end justifies the means. It is of such that the 
wise French witticism warns: Excesses of virtue are more to 
be feared than excesses of vice, because not subject to the 
restraints of conscience. 

Must we have a philosophy of this subject in order to be 
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wise teachers of the children that are becoming members of 
society? Possibly. Should we ourselves take sides and say 
in every case whether we want all the processes of the law 
applied to make people good? I think not. But I do think 
| that we ought to recognize and distinguish the children that 
enjoy standardizing their play-fellows, and the children that are 
willing to let play-fellows discover some things for themselves 
and play their own way sometimes. As to what we ought to 
do with each of these two classes of children I offer no sug- 
gestion but this: I think it is clear that in dealing with the 
children who are always trying to standardize the little world 
about themselves, standardizing games, insisting on the rules, | 
protesting that nobody shall depart from traditional ways, we 
should try to prevent a hardening of habit until it becomes so | 
set and so positive that the child can never see the advantage 
of differences among individuals, of liberty, of doing things 
sometimes in new or unusual ways. And in dealing with the 

| other children who don’t want to standardize anybody, and 
| simply want to be let alone to observe or to break the rules 
that were established before their day, we should equally be 
careful that they do not lose sight of the advantages that may 
lie in order, in rule, in tradition, in following the paths, in 
standardizing. 

Summarizing this little talk I think that I can put my whole 
contribution to the study of the child as a member of society 
into three very simple suggestions. 

First, we should distinguish between the children that are 
natural imitators and followers, obedient and willing to be 
somebody’s man, and the children that are natural leaders, in- 
stigative, setting examples, taking responsibility, helping to take 
part in creating social control. These two kinds of children can 
be distinguished one from the other before they are three years 
of age. 

Second, among children that lead and take part in creating 
social control instead of being mere followers, obedient and 
“nice,” we should most painstakingly and conscientiously dis- 
tinguish between those that get their way by force, or by little 
forms of bribery, or by clever trickery, and those who get it 
in some other way. As our most responsible task we must 
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develop to the utmost that most priceless element in human 
society, the occasional children who, without trying, have a 
following and get their way just because they have vitality, 
energy, mind, and character. 

Third, we should remember that social control is used for a 
purpose; it is used to standardize, to enforce rules, to make 
people alike. We should carefully watch our children to see 
whether on the whole they are conformists and tend to form 
the standardizing habit, or show a disposition to break away 
from tradition, and to experiment. We should see to it not 
only that the children who want too much liberty shall learn 
the value of rule and order, but also that those who want to 
standardize and compel shall learn somewhat of the value of 
variation, of difference, of experiment, of liberty. 

In a word, when we talk about education for citizenship, for 
social service, for membership in the state, we shall not get 
far if we study only the problems of intellectual training, and 
we shall not get far if in studying the relation of society to the 
child we view society only as responsible and the child only 
as a ward; or if from any other viewpoint, as for example the 
psychological, we see the child only as a product of society. 
We have to study the child as a member of society and he 
becomes a full-fledged member of society on the day when 
first he makes or tries to make other children do as he wants 
them to do. 
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AN IMPROVED SCALE FOR MEASURING ABILITY IN 
READING * 


BY EDWARD L, THORNDIKE 


In the TEACHERS COLLEGE ReEcorp for September, 1914, a 
provisional scale Alpha for measuring ability in paragraph read- 
ing was described. It is the purpose of the present report to 
present an improved and extended form of the scale, with 
standards whereby any teacher may determine the ability and 
progress of her pupils. 

The revised form, Scale Alpha 2, is as shown below. 

The exact values of each element of the scale are as follows: 


Difficulty 4, Element 1 ? 
“ “ 2 ? 
“ “ 3 ? 
Difficulty 54, Element 1 5.49 
2 5.12 
3 5.34 
5.18 
Average 5.28 
Difficulty 6, Element 1 6.01 
2 5.70 
3 5.63 
4 6.32 
5 6.18 
6 6.32 
7 6.28 
Average 6.05 
Difficulty 7, Element 1 6.68 
2 6.95 


* This article will be continued in the January, 1916, number. The 
derivation of Scale Alpha 2 and an extension of Scale Alpha 2 will be 
presented. 
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Difficulty 7, Element 3 6.52 
4 7.18 

5 7.03 

6 6.89 

7 7.13 
Average 6.91 

Difficulty 8, Element 1 8.37 
2 7.69 

3 8.03 

4 8.23 

5 8.19 

6 8.01 

7 7.69 

8 7.32 
Average 7.97 

Difficulty 83, Element 1 8.81 
2 8.36 

‘i 3 8.82 

4 8.76 
Average 8.69 

Difficulty 9, Element 1 9.03 
2 9.22 

3 8.85 

+ 9.22 

5 9.47 
Average 9.16 


SCALE ALPHA 2. FOR MEASURING THE UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF SENTENCES 


SET I. DIFFICULTY 4 (approximately) 


Read this and then write the answers. Read it 
again if you need to. 


John had two brothers who were both tall. Their 
names were Will and Fred. John’s sister, who was 
short, was named Mary. John liked Fred better than 
either of the others. All of these children except 
Will had red hair. He had brown hair. 


| 
| 
| + 
| 
| 
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SET II. DIFFICULTY 5.25 


Read this and then write the answers. Read it 
again if you need to. 

Long after the sun had set, Tom was still waiting 
for Jim and Dick to come. “If they do not come 
before nine o’clock,”’ he said to himself, “‘I will go 
on to Boston alone.” At half past eight they came, 
bringing two other boys with them. Tom was very 
glad to see them and gave each of them one of the 


apples he had kept. They ate these and he ate one 
too. Then all went on down the road. 


SET III. DIFFICULTY 6 


Read this and then write the answers. Read it 
again if you need to. 


# Was John’s sister tall or short pe 
2. How many brothers had John 
| 
1. When did Jim and Dick come ?.................. 
| 2. What did they do after eating the apples ?......... 
3. Who else came besides Jim and Dick ?............ 
| 4. How long did Tom say he would wait for them ? 
\ 
i 
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It may seem at first thought that every boy and 
girl who goes to school ought to do all the work that 
the teacher wishes done. But sometimes other duties 
prevent even the best boy or girl from doing so. If 
a boy’s or girl’s father died and he had to work after- 
noons and evenings to earn money to help his mother, 
such might be the case. A good girl might let her 
lessons go undone in order to help her mother by 
taking care of the baby. 


1. What are some conditions that might make even 


4. Look at these words: idle, tribe, inch, it, ice, ivy, 
tide, true, tip, top, tit, tat, toe. 


Cross out every one of them that has an 7 and has 
not any ¢ (T) in it. 


Read this and then write the answers to 5, 6 and 
7. Read it again if you need to. 


Nearly fifteen thousand of the city’s workers joined 
in the parade on September seventh, and passed before 
two hundred thousand cheering spectators. There were 
workers of both sexes in the parade, though the men 
far out-numbered the women. 


if 
| 
| | 
| | 
| the best boy leave school work unfinished ?........ i 
| 
2. What might a boy do in the evenings to help his 
3. How could a girl be of use to her mother ?......... 
} 
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5. What is said about the number of persons who 


SET IV. DIFFICULTY 7 


Read this and then write the answers to l, 2, 3 
and 4. Read it again if you need to. 


You need a coal range in winter for kitchen warmth 
and for continuous hot-water supply, but in summer 
when you want a cool kitchen and less hot water, a 
gas range is better. The xyz ovens are safe. In the | 
end-ovens there is an extra set of burners for broiling. | 


1. What effect has the use of a gas range instead of 
a coal range upon the temperature of the kitchen ? 


| 
marched in the parade 
[ 
6. What did the people who looked at the parade do | 
| 7. How many people saw the parade ?............... 
| 
] 2. For what purpose is the extra set of burners?...... / 
3. In what part of the stove are they situated ?....... | 
| 
4. During what season of the year is a gas range | 
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Read this and then write the answers to 5, 6 and 7. 
Read it again if you need to. 


Hay-fever is a very painful, though not a dangerous, 
disease. It is like a very severe cold in the head, 
except that it lasts much longer. The nose runs; the 
eyes are sore; the person sneezes; he feels unable to 
think or work. Sometimes he has great difficulty in 
breathing. Hay-fever is not caused by hay, but by 
the pollen from certain weeds and flowers. Only a 
small number of people get this disease, perhaps one 
person in fifty. Most of those who do get it, can 
avoid it by going to live in certain places during the 
summer and fall. Almost every one can find some 
place where he does not suffer from hay fever. 


SET V. DIFFICULTY 8 


Read this and then write the answers. Read it 
again if you need to. 


It may seem at first thought that every boy and 
girl who goes to school ought to do all the work that 
the teacher wishes done. But sometimes other duties 
prevent even the best boy or girl from doing so. Ifa 


if 
| 
; 5. What is the cause of hay-fever?.................. . 
| 6. How large a percentage of people get hay-fever ?. . 
7. During what seasons of the year would a person 
have the disease described in the paragraph ?..... | 
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boy’s or girl’s father died and he had to work after- 
noons and evenings to earn money to help his mother, 
such might be the case. A good girl might let her 
lessons go undone in order to help her mother by 
taking care of the baby. 


1. What is it that might seem at first thought to be 


3. Who is mentioned in the paragraph as the person 
who desires to have all lessons completely done ? 


4. In these two lines draw a line under every 5 that 
comes just after a 2, unless the 2 comes just after 
a9. If that is the case, draw a line under the next 
figure after the 5: 
536254174257654925386125 
473523925847925612574856 


Read this and then write the answers to 5, 6, 7 and 
8. Read it again if you need to. 


In Franklin, attendance upon school is required of 
every child between the ages of seven and fourteen 
on every day when school is in session unless the child 
is so ill as to be unable to go to school, or some person 
in his house is ill with a contagious disease, or the 
roads are impassable. 


= 
| 

| | 
| 
| | 
| 
q 2. What might be the effect of his father’s death upon 
the way a boy spent his time ?................... 
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7. What kind of illness may permit a boy to stay away 
from school, even though he is not sick himself ? 


SET VI. DIFFICULTY 8 2/3 


Read this and then write the answers to 1, 2, 3 
and 4. Read it again if you need to. 


We often think of a rich man as one who has much 
money, as if money and wealth meant the same thing. 
However, money is only one sort of wealth and some 
money is not exactly wealth. A twenty dollar bill, for 
example, is only someone’s promise to pay so much 
gold. Wealth means land, houses, food, clothes, jewels, 
tools, gold, silver, coal, iron,—anything that a man can 
have that satisfies some want. Money means something 
which a person can exchange for any one of many 
sorts of wealth. The main value of any piece of 
wealth, such as a barrel of flour, a house, or a cow 
is the direct use you can make of it. The value it 
has by reason of what you can exchange it for is of 
less importance. The main value of any piece of 
money, such as a silver dollar, a ten-dollar bill, or 
a nickel, is mot any direct use you can make of it. Its 
oes value is by reason of what you can exchange 
it for. 


i 


| 
| 

5. What is the general topic of the paragraph?....... L 
| 6. How many causes are stated which make absence T 

8. What condition in a pupil would justify his non- r 
| 
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1. In what does the main value of wealth lie, accord- 


4. What do you suppose is the thing which is defined 
by business men as “a medium of exchange” ?.. 


SET VII. DIFFICULTY 9 


Read these paragraphs and then write the answers 
to questions 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. Read the paragraphs 
again if you need to. 


The most serious objection against the government 
ownership of railways is connected with the question 
of rates. Every change in rates means a change in 
the relative advantages of one part of the country as 
compared with another part of the country. 


Under national ownership’ and management of the 
railways there would be a continual struggle of sec- 
tion with section for advantageous rates, and unless 
the rate problem could be worked out in some simple, 
easily comprehended way which would commend itself 
to the public at large, this struggle of section with 
section could scarcely fail to prove disastrous. 


} | 
| 
2. In what does the main value of money lie, accord- : 
3. Name something that is money, but is not exactly | 
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Perhaps the greatest single danger in the private 
ownership of railways is that it tends first to form 
classes, and then to array class against class. It 
forms classes in the very nature of the case. First we 
have the classes in the railway service. About one 
per cent of those engaged in the service are officers 
and the rest employees, and the contrasts among these 
employees in remuneration and in conditions of em- 
ployment are vast, and, whether they ought to do so 
or not, do have a tendency to cultivate bitterness and 
class division. 


There is still another way in which the private 
ownership of railways tends to class formation, and 
that is through the favoritism shown to individuals in 
the community, which is largely responsible for the bad 
features of the trust movement. Everywhere through- 
out the United States we can find manufacturers and 
shippers who have been favored, and if there are any 
favored it is necessarily at the expense of others. We 
have favored classes, and this tends to promote class 
formation and to incite one class to hate another. 


1. What is stated as the cause that would produce 


2. Under the present condition of ownership of rail- 
ways, in what two ways does class formation occur ? 


| | 

| 

| 
| 3. Which is the supposedly favored class in the rail- 

| 


| 
| | 


| 
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wrong 
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} 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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4. What is stated to have been a main cause of the 
undesirable results of the replacement of many small 


mantifacturing and selling concerns by a few large 
ones 


5. By what means, according to the paragraph, might 
disaster from sectionalism under public ownership 
be avoided ? 


Tue USE OF THE SCALE? 


In using the scale to measure the ability of a class the more 
difficult sets need not be given except in the higher grades. 
Ordinarily for grade 3 sets 4 and 5.25 will be sufficient, though 
a very gifted class may try Difficulty 6. For grades 4 and 5, 
sets 5.25, 6, and 7 may be used. For grades 6, 7 and 8, sets 7 
and 8 may be used. For high-school pupils, sets 7, 8, 8%, and 
g may be used. As printed for use, the scale is in two sheets, 
one containing 4 to 7 inclusive, the other 7 to 9 inclusive. Forty 
minutes should be given for the test, though most pupils will 
finish well within that time. The sets should be done in order. 

Each question should be scored separately, entry being made 
on a record sheet like that inserted herein.? The facts for the 
class will be clear from the percentages wrong for each degree 
of difficulty, but an exact numerical statement of the reading 
ability of the class may be made by using Table I in connection 
with the percentages wrong for that degree of difficulty where 
the percentage is nearest 20. If there are two percentages both 
fairly near 20, use them both in connection with Table I and 


average the two results as the measure of the ability of the 
class. 


1 Copies of scale Alpha 2 are for sale by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 

2 These record sheets may be obtained from the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College at.20 cents a dozen or $1.25 per hundred. 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
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TABLE I 


To EsTIMATE THE DEGREE OF DIFFICULTY AT WHICH 20 PER CENT oF ERRORS 
AND OMISSIONS WOULD BE FouND FROM ANy GIVEN PERCENTAGE 
OF ERRORS AND OMISSIONS BETWEEN 8.0 AND 40.0 


Given Given Given Given ite 

per- per- per- per- uw 
centage Add centage Add centage Add centage tract 
8.0 .84 12.0 .49 16.0 .23 20.0 .00 
1 83 1 .49 1 22 1 .00 
2 .82 2 .48 2 .21 2 .O1 
3 .81 3 3 .21 3 .01 
4 .80 4 .47 4 .20 4 .02 
5 .785 .46 5 .20 5 .03 
6 .78 6 .45 6 .19 6 .03 
7 7 7 .18 7 .04 
8 .76 8 8 .18 8 .04 
9 .75 9 9 9 .05 
9.0 .74 13.0 .42 17.0 Be 21.0 .05 
1 .73 1 .42 1 .16 1 .06 
2 2 2 .15 2 .06 
3 oth 3 .40 3 15 3 .07 
it 4 an 4 .39 4 14 4 .07 
¥ 5 .70 5 .39 5 .14 5 .08 
7 .68 7 7 7 .09 
8 .67 8 .37 8 2 8 .09 
9 .66 9 .36 9 an 9 .10 
10.0 .65 14.0 .36 18.0 22.0 .10 
1 .64 1 1 .10 1 
3 .62 3 3 .09 3 
} 4 .62 4 .33 4 .09 4 .12 
5 .61 5 .33 5 .08 5 my 
6 .60 6 .32 6 .08 6 SS 
7 .60 7 .07 7 .14 
} 8 .59 8 .30 8 .07 8 .14 
9 .58 9 .30 9 .06 9 .15 
| 11.0 .57 15.0 .29 19.0 .05 23.0 .15 
‘ . 1.05 1.16 
j 2 .56 2 ae 2 .04 2 .16 
3 3 3 .03 3 .17 
i 4 .54 4 .26 4 .03 4 .17 
f 5 .53 5 .26 5 .02 5 .18 
6 .02 6 .18 
8 .24 8 .01 .19 
9 51 9 ae 9 .00 9 .19 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
Given Given Given Given 


1 1 .39 1 56 1 -73 
2 21 2 -40 2 57 2 -73 
3 .22 3 -40 3 3 
4 4 -40 4 57 4 74 
5 .23 5 -41 5 58 5 74 
6 .23 6 41 6 .58 6 75 
7 24 7 -42 7 .58 7 75 
8 24 8 -42 8 59 8 
9 9 -42 9 59 9 
25.0 29.0 43 33.0 -60 37.0 
1 1 43 1 -60 1 77 
2 26 2 -44 2 2 77 
3 27 3 44 3 61 3 
4 4 -45 4 -61 + .78 
5 .27 5 5 -62 5 
6 .28 6 -46 6 -62 6 .78 
7 .28 7 -46 7 -63 7 .79 
8 .29 8 -46 8 -63 8 .79 
9 .29 9 47 9 -63 9 .80 
26.0 .30 30.0 34.0 38.0 .80 
1 .30 1 48 1 64 1 .80 
2 .30 2 -48 2 -65 2 81 
3 31 3 -49 3 .65 3 81 
4 31 4 -49 4 -66 4 81 
5 .32 5 49 5 -66 5 .82 
6 .32 6 -50 6 -66 6 -82 
7 33 7 50 7 -67 7 .83 
8 33 8 8 .67 8 
9 33 9 9 9 .83 
27.0 34 31.0 51 35.0 39.0 84 
1 35 1 -52 1 .68 1 84 
2 2 .52 2 .69 2 .85 
3 35 3 -53 3 .69 3 -85 
4 4 4 .70 + .85 
5 .36 5 54 5 .70 5 
6 6 54 6 .70 6 
7 .37 7 54 7 71 7 -86. 
8 38 8 5S 8 71 8 .87 
9 38 9 55 9 72 9 .87 


This calculation gives the degree of difficulty that the class 
can read with 80 per cent of correct answers. This can hardly 
be taken as an adequate reading for purposes of acquiring 
knowledge or enjoyment, but is chosen because the results around 
higher percentages are likely to be disturbed by the presence 
of a few individuals who are of very low ability. The difficulty 
at which substantially perfect reading occurs for all but a few 
individuals will commonly appear upon inspection of the record 
sheet. 


per- ox per- on per- on per- Sub- 
centage tract centage tract centage tract centage tract 
24.0 .20 28.0 .39 32.0 .56 36.0 .72 
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STANDARDS OF ACHIEVEMENT IN PARAGRAPH READING 


What will be achieved as the science of education progresses 
cannot be stated. What shouid be achieved now if the best 
known methods were used by the best teachers now available, 
I will also not try to estimate. What are called “ standards” 
here are simply achievements a little above those actually made 


in schools under the possibly disturbing conditions of test by an 
outsider. 


These are: 
for grade 4 5.25 
§ 5.75 
6.50 
7.50 


Concerning the ability of high-school pupils I can give only 
provisional estimates. 


These are: 
1H 7.75 
2H 8. 
3H 8.25 
4H 8.5 


A school whose pupils are able to read as well as this is prob- 
ably doing better than the general run of schools, but, as will 
be shown later, it is not achieving enough to enable its pupils 
to read easily the text-books they are studying, to say nothing 
of more difficult discussions in newspapers and magazines. 


MEASUREMENTS OF INDIVIDUALS 


The individuals of a grade vary very widely, some being two 
or more grades behind, and others three or more grades in 
advance, in reading ability. Marked superiority or inferiority 
appears in the record sheet, but for exact measures of indi- 
viduals, and so for small differences amongst them, a scale with 
more paragraphs and questions of each degree of difficulty is 
required. Until such scales, Beta, Gamma, Delta, and so on, 
are constructed, however, the present scale is the best to use 
and may be made to do service as follows. Let the individual 
begin at 4 and read up as far as he can do anything at all. Take 
his percentages wrong for all steps of difficulty where he has 


| 
| 
‘ 

| 
| | 
. 
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more than 10 per cent wrong and less than 50 per cent wrong. 
Compute his estimated ability in each such set, using Table I. 
Average these estimates. 


THE ScORING AND THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SCORES 


To decide whether an answer is to be called right or whether 
it is to be called wrong is in some cases difficult. In order that 
scores given by different persons be exactly comparable, it is 
therefore necessary to use identical practice in scoring, defined 
in keys, which in certain details have to be somewhat arbitrary. 
The keys are presented on pages 48 to 53. The general inten- 
tion is to score everything as wrong except a proof of sub- 
stantially perfect reading. This is not universal, however, and, 
in the case of Difficulty 9, answers of a certain amount of im- 
perfection are scored as right, in order to keep the difficulty 
of the set down to 9. 

It is possible to devise paragraphs and questions such that 
the pupil’s responses will in every case be unambiguous, sharply 
differentiated as ‘ proof of perfect reading’ and ‘ proof of failure 
to read or misreading.’ Such paragraphs and questions are 
likely, however, to be unrepresentative of ordinary reading. 
They measure something perfectly and conveniently, but what 
they measure is not so sure to be what we need to measure. In 
the scale as it stands a prime consideration has been that the 
paragraph be fairly representative of reading in general, even 
at the cost of some inconvenience in scoring. 

A given score then has to be interpreted in view of the keys, 
‘ wrong’ meaning in general anything less than a full and exact 
understanding of the meaning of the feature of the paragraph 
in question, but meaning something less than that in the case of 
certain responses, notably those of set 9. 

There is a more fundamental matter of interpretation to be 
considered. A pupil confronted with a paragraph does not 
either understand it or fail to understand it. He may show any 
one of an infinite series of degrees of partial understanding. 
Consider paragraph 2 of Difficulty 7, for example. If the ques- 
tions put are,—‘‘ What form of illness is described in this para- 
graph?” “What is the effect of hay fever on the eyes and 
nose?” “What means could people take to keep from getting 


| 
| 
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hay fever? ”’—we find far higher percentages of success. A pupil 
might read it well enough to answer these and yet fail with all 
of the questions in the scale. One could in fact make a scale 
from Difficulty 5 to Difficulty 9 or harder, using just the same 
paragraph and using questions simply phrased, but demanding 
the understanding of more and more intricate, subtle, and tech- 
nical features of the paragraph. Eventually we may expect to 
have at least two scales,—one of harder and harder paragraphs 
or questions or both, each to be read perfectly, the other of a 
few paragraphs to be read with increasing degrees of fullness 
and exactitude. The present scale is a mixture. It is chiefly of 
the former sort, though the increased difficulty of set 8 over 
set 6 is not wholly due to the greater difficulty of reading the 
questions themselves, and probably in none of the sets does a 
perfect score prove an absolutely complete and exact under- 
standing of the paragraph. 

Finally, achievement in the test need not measure pure ability 
in reading per se. It may be defiled by carelessness, by satisfac- 
tion with worse answers than the pupils could obtain, and, very 
rarely, by misunderstanding of the nature of the test, or inability 
in the use of written English. 

The first of these is an irrelevant factor to be eliminated or 
reduced by attaching interest and motive to the test, so that 
each pupil does his best. The second is not wholly irrelevant, 
since to have standards of completeness and precision in getting 
from a text read the answers to questions seen, heard, or thought 
of, is a part of ability in reading. The third can be eliminated 
by a special preliminary test as advised in the TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ReEcorp of September, 1914, pages 45 and 46. The fourth is of 
very rare occurrence, the demands on power of expression in 
the vernacular being deliberately kept far below what the pupil 
who can do the reading in question will ordinarily possess. 


SomME PRAcTICAL EXPERIMENTS SUGGESTED BY THE SCALE 


It appears from the results with the three thousand pupils 
tested that the ability to read is, grade by grade, for many 
pupils, below that demanded by the text-books in arithmetic, 
geography, history, and the like that they are required to study. 


rT 
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It will be profitable for any group of teachers to examine the 
text-books used in grade 4, marking passages that seem harder 
to read than Difficulty 5.25, to examine the text-books used in 
grade 5, marking passages that seem harder than Difficulty 6, 
and soon. Such passages evidently need to be taught as reading 
before they are taught as arithmetic or geography. It will be 
still more instructive to test the pupils in advance with these 
passages in tests constructed after the pattern of the scale. 
The results will prove that, for many pupils, the task in arith- 
metic is not to understand the purely arithmetical problem and 
know the means for meeting it, but to read the description of 
the problem. Many failures to learn geography will be found 
due, not to inability to use certain facts, nor to inability to re- 
member certain facts for use, but to inability to get these facts 
from the paragraph presenting them. The pupils in question 
never had these facts at all. 

It is a question whether the text-books demand too great 
reading ability, or whether the schools provide too little. It 
seems worth while, therefore, for any group of teachers to 
study the actual uses, outside of school, to which reading may 
be put in the case of children of ten, eleven, twelve, etc., years 
of age. Use for enjoyment should, of course, be considered as 
well as use in getting information. 

The errors made by pupils when tested by the scale provide 
an instructive picture of their mental operations. It will be 
well worth the while of any group of teachers to discuss the 
wrong responses of, say, twenty children in each grade from 
the fourth to the eighth, trying to explain each one of them. 

All the evidence at hand goes to show that silent reading tested 
by questions after the pattern of the scale (but with all ques- 
tions deliberately phrased as simply as possible so as to put 
emphasis on the content read) is a better form of training than 
ordinary oral reading. It seems worth while therefore for any 
group of teachers to frame effective questions on the reading 
of the course of study for oral use, and also to prepare many 
sets of these in printed or multigraphed form for use by the 
children individually. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
- | 
\ 
| 
r | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
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KEY FOR SCALE ALPHA 2 


Difficulty 4, Element 1. 
Difficulty 53, Element 1. 


3. 
4. 


Difficulty 6, Element 1. 


Difficulty 6, Element 2. 


‘Short’ 
Two’ 


‘Mary’ 


‘Half past eight,’ ‘eight thirty,’ ‘8.30,’ or equiva- 
lent 

‘Went down the road’ or equivalent (call ‘went 
on,’ or ‘went on to Boston’ wrong) 

‘Two other boys,’ or ‘two boys’ 

‘Nine o’clock’ 


Right responses are such as: 


If he has to work for a living 

If he has to work afternoons and evenings to help 
his mother r 

When the father dies 

When their parents died 

If his father died and to work 

If his father died or if sick | 

His father might die 

His father may died 

If his father died he has to work 

If his father or mother died 

If a boys father dies he has to earn money for 
his mother 

When someone dies in their family 

Help support the family 

The condition is in case his father died 

If his father died he might have to go to work 

If his father died he might have to work 


Wrong responses are such as: | 


Playing ball, etc. 

Going with bad boys 

To work 

To earn the money 

Have to work out to get money 
Because to help their mother 


Right responses are such as: 


Work 

To work 

Work afternoons and evenings 
Work in the evening 

Work to earn money for mother 
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Difficulty 6, 


Difficulty 6, 
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Element 3. 


Element 4. 


Work and earn some money 
He might have to work 

A boy might work 

Go out and work 

By working 


Wrong responses are such as: 

Be good 

To do his lessons 

Help with things in the house 

Prepare the table 

To do the work his father wish him to do 
Go to the store 

Help his mother 

Help his father 


Right responses are such as: 


To take care of the baby 

Take care of the baby 

Mind the baby 

By minding the baby 

She could take care of the baby 
Care for the baby 

By taking care of the baby 

To do house work or mind the baby 
To take out the baby 

By washing dishes, cleaning 
Wash dishes 

Help her mother wash the dishes 
By helping her to wash the dishes 
Wash and clean the house, etc. 
Help clean the house 

To take care of the house 


Wrong responses are such as: 


Lazy 
Ficks the beds 


By being good 
Help her mother 
Work 


‘Three or more words rightly checked with none 
wrongly checked,’ or ‘All four words rightly 
checked with not over two words wrongly 
checked’ is scored right. Anything less signifi- 
cant of correct reading is to be scored wrong. 


Difficulty 6, Element 5. ‘Nearly fifteen thousand,’ ‘About fifteen thou- 
sand,’ ‘Fifteen thousand,’ ‘There were 15,000,’ 
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Difficulty 6, Element 6. ‘Cheered,’ ‘Cheer,’ ‘Shouted,’ ‘Applauded,’ or the 
equivalent. ‘Clapped’ is to be scored wrong. 


Difficulty 6, Element 7, ‘Two hundred thousand.’ ‘200,000,’ Call ‘very 
many,’ ‘a great many,’ etc., wrong. 


Difficulty 7, Element 1. Be liberal; any answer noting that a gas range is 
cooler than a coal range, is to be called right 
unless the incompleteness is surely due to mis- 
reading rather than poor expression. E.g. 
“Makes it cooler,’ ‘To make it cooler,’ ‘A gas 

¥ range is cooler,’ ‘When you use a gas stove 

the kitchen is cooler,’ ‘The gas is cooler.’ But 
if there is evidence that the pupil did not under- 
stand the ‘what effect’ or ‘instead of,’ etc., call 

; it wrong. Thus, ‘Not to make the house too 

Bil warm,’ ‘Because it does not give so much heat,’ 

| ‘Because it makes it cooler,’ ‘Gas range does 


not give much heat,’ are all to be scored wrong. 


Difficulty 7, Element 2. ‘For broiling,’ ‘Broiling,’ ‘To broil with,’ etc. 
Also in this case, call any answer which is correct 
for the question itself, correct. For exarple: 
‘To put more pots on when in need,’ is to be 
called correct. ‘In case one set does not work 
you'll have the other,’ is to be called right. 


Difficulty 7, Element 3. ‘In the end oven,’ ‘In the end ovens.’ i 
| Difficulty 7, Element 4. ‘Summer.’ 


Difficulty 7, Element 5. ‘Pollen from plants and weeds,’ ‘Pollen from 
plants,’ ‘Pollen from weeds,’ ‘Pollen.’ 


Difficulty 7, Element 6. ‘Two per cent,’ ‘2 per cent,’ ‘2,’ ‘One out of 
fifty,’ ‘One in fifty,’ or equivalent. Call ‘A 
small per cent,’ or ‘A small number,’ or ‘A 
few,’ wrong. 


Difficulty 7, Element 7. ‘Summer and fall.’ Call either one alone wrong. 


Difficulty 8, Element 1. Right responses are such as: 


; That a good boy or girl always does their lessons 
A good boy or girl to do all their school work 
Every boy or girl might do all the teachers wishes 


It seems that all children must do all work 
That everybody must do their lessons 
That they should do their work 

To do all the work that is asked 
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7 Wrong responses are such as: 

To true 

Go to the home of the boy and see if it is true 
To leave school and work 

To stay home from school and not work 

Lessons undone and loafing and truancy 

| When you are dressed different 

When a boy or girl thinks he must work very hard 
That his father died and did not 

That his money was stolen but he really spent it 
The boy said he lost his money but spent it 

To say he did his lesson but didn’t 

A lie 


Difficulty 8, Element 2. Right responses are such as: 


He would have to work all the time 

He would work instead of going to school 

He might have to work to support the family 
He would have to go out to work 

He would have to work 

He would have to work afternoons and evenings 
It might be good effect 

Work 

A boy would work 

| He had to work afternoons and evenings 

To work afternoons and evening 

Working or making his living 

To spend working 


Wrong responses are such as: 


By the boy not working if his father lost his job 
By not doing what his father told him 
Sickness 
Makes the father work 
Loafing and doing nothing 
Go with bad companions 
Bad and not doing his lessons 
Idling 
Go away and not come back until night 
To take the job that his father had 


Difficulty 8, Element 3. ‘The teacher.’ 
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Difficulty 8, Element 4. 


Difficulty 8, Element 5. 


Difficulty 8, Element 6. 


Difficulty 8, Element 7. 


Difficulty 8, Element 8. 


Difficulty 8%, Element 1. 


Difficulty 8%, Element 2. 


Difficulty 83, Element 3. 


Difficulty 8%, Element 4. 


Difficulty 9, Element 1. 


If at least three of the ‘2-5’ sequences and at 
least two of the ‘9-2-5’ sequences are properly 
marked and if there are no wrongly marked 
figures, call the response right. If less than 
this is done, call it wrong. 


‘School attendance,’ ‘School attendance in Frank- 
lin,’ ‘School laws in Franklin,’ ‘Compulsory at- 
tendance,’ ‘Rules for attendance upon school,’ 
‘Reasons for absence from school.’ Call ‘The 
schools of Franklin,’ or ‘Children should be in 
school,’ or ‘School,’ or ‘Franklin,’ wrong. 


‘Contagious disease in the family,’ or ‘Contagious 
disease at home.’ Call the name of any single 
contagious disease, like measles or scarlet fever, 
wrong. Call ‘Disease in family,’ ‘Disease of 
father,’ ‘Illness of mother,’ ‘If his mother is 
sick,’ and the like, wrong. 


‘Ill,’ ‘Sick,’ ‘Very ill,’ ‘If he is unable to go.’ 
Also call ‘Contagious disease’ correct. 


‘In the direct use you can make of it.’ 
Call ‘In lands, houses, etc., etc.,’ wrong. 


‘In what you can exchange it for,’ or ‘In what 
you can buy with it,’ or ‘In what you can get 
for it,’ or the equivalent. 

Call ‘Exchange for it,’ wrong. 

Call ‘Not in direct use’ wrong. 

Call ‘Exchanging’ wrong. 


‘Paper money,’ ‘A ten dollar bill.’ 

Call ‘A silver dollar, a ten dollar bill, a nickel,’ 
wrong. 

Call ‘10 dollars’ wrong. Call ‘A silver dollar’ 
wrong. Call ‘A nickel,’ or ‘Nickel’ wrong. 


‘Money.’ Call all else wrong. 


‘Public ownership,’ ‘National ownership.’ Call 
‘Sectional struggle for advantageous rates’ 
right. 
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Difficulty 9, 


Difficulty 9, 
Difficulty 9, 


Difficulty 9, 
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Element 2. 


Element 3. 


Element 4. 


Element 5. 


Any statement referring clearly to the division 
between officers and employees and to that 
between favored and unfavored shippers. 
E.g., ‘Contrasts in remuneration and conditions 
of employment among the employed by railroads 
and favoritism to manufacturers and shippers.’ 


‘The officers.’ 

‘Favoritism to manufacturers and _ shippers,’ 
‘Favoritism to individuals.’ Call ‘favoritism’ 
right. 

Any statement referring clearly to the ‘rate 


problem...... worked out in some simple, 
easily comprehended,’ etc., etc. 


[To be continued] 


| 
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PLANNING THE LESSON IN THE PREPARATION OF 
FOODS 


BY CORA M. WINCHELL 


“And what do you plan to do at this point in your lesson?” 
asked the professor of pedagogy in his conference with the 
young normal student who was preparing for her first lesson 
as a practice teacher. “Oh! I shall depend on the spur of the 
moment!” answered the girl. From the depth of his experi- 
ence the professor answered, “ But what if that moment has no 
spur?” Each teacher remembers some occasion when—for 
some reason or other not entirely prepared with her subject— 
she has stood before her class feeling a mental dryness in the 
atmosphere, and vainly hoping for some leading remark or ques- 
tion which will stimulate discussion or arouse interest. But 
it doesn’t come; there is no spur to the moment; and she suffers 
the mental distress of neglected preparation. If she is the right 
kind of teacher, such an experience has been a milestone in the 
course of her progress; for it led through its very discomfort to 
better equipment for future lessons. 

As one gains experience in the teaching of foods, nutrition, 
and sanitation, the mechanical details of lesson planning become 
less necessary for the simple reason that habits of cleanliness, 
system, economy of time, and laboratory management have been 
established through the “trial and success” process. The 
teacher who fails to establish early in her career subconscious 
ideals in relation to details will continue to be harassed by noisy 
utensils, untidy towel racks, and disordered table drawers and 
pantries to the end of her unhappy teaching days. 

Establish a system of arrangement of supplies, of dish wash- 
ing, and of desk inspection, and with this background, the plan- 
ning of the lesson in food preparation resolves itself into: 

(1) a consideration of the class to be taught, involving a 
study of individuals and their needs; 
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(2) the selection of subject matter best suited to meet those 
needs ; 


(3) the choice of methods by which this subject matter can 
be brought to the class most successfully. 


It is obvious that every teacher must face these problems in 
planning her lessons, whether she is working under a super- 
visor and a prescribed course of study, or whether she is inde- 
pendently developing a series of lessons of her own choice. The 
same lesson may be presented to meet the needs either of a high- 
school girl living in an apartment hotel, or of a young mother 
living with six children in a humble cottage, which remains “ an 
industrial center” in spite of modern tendencies. 

Modern education demands a constant selective process. The 
former “ ready-made” course of study no longer fills the re- 
quirements. Therefore the individual lesson in any up-to-date 
course of study must show adaptation to the peculiar condi- 
tions of the class to whom it is to be presented, and perhaps 
in no subject is intelligent and sane selection more essential 
than in household arts. In order to be of value, the subject 
matter must be adapted to the home conditions and needs of 
the student, and the American home is one of the most variable 
quantities on earth. “ But,” some one may say, “are we not 
striving for an approximate uniformity in ideals and processes? ” 
Perhaps we are; but we must begin where we find these homes, 
and present appropriate building material from lesson to lesson. 

How, then, shall the teacher proceed in planning a lesson in 
the preparation of foods? A brief statement of the underlying 
problems which she faces may be of value. 


I. What are my reasons for teaching this lesson to this class 
of girls? 


II. What is the relation of this lesson to the series of which 
it forms a part? 


III. How can I use the allotted time most efficiently and 
economically ? 


IV. What material must I introduce into this lesson (1) in 
order to make it most valuable to the student at this point in 
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her experience? (2) in order to make it most applicable to 
her home and social interests? 


V. How can I teach this lesson (1) to make it most effective 
at this point in the series? (2) to make the student best able 
to utilize the principles taught? 


VI. What illustrative material can I introduce which will 
help to illumine and “ fix” facts? 


VII. What connections existing between the subject matter 
chosen and the current interests of the day may be introduced 
in order to extend the individual interest of the student? 


With these main problems before her, the teacher will plan 
a lesson which will stand the test of educational criticism because 
she has as her primary focus the girl and her needs rather than 
the logical development of a subject, except in so far as that 
logical development coincides with psychological procedure. 


I. Relation to series. : 


In a carefully developed course of study there is unity and 
sequence, and each lesson bears a definite relation to lessons 
past and lessons to come; “hooks and eyes” connecting this 
lesson with the last and with the following. To the independent 
teacher who plans her own course of study, these connecting 
links are naturally very evident, and she deliberately stresses 
them. However, in the case of the teacher who works under 
a prescribed course of study, it is necessary that she fully ap- 
preciate and appropriate the aims and ideals of the supervisor 
in order to establish the essential unity. 

What problem was left with the class at the close of the last 
lesson which created a need for the new one? What problem 
will be left with the class as a basis for the next lesson? 
Unless the connecting links be made conspicuous, the lesson in 
the preparation of food tends to stand as an isolated unit, 
demonstrating the practical process, perhaps, but failing to 
utilize this process as a means of establishing a principle. For 
example, a lesson in the making of a corn a Ja Southern (Fannie 
Merritt Farmer, Boston Cooking-School Cook Book, p. 291), 
may resclve itself only into the presentation of a new way of 
serving corn, or a means of “ making a little corn go a long 
way”; but, if properly related to past and future lessons, it 
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may serve as an application of the principle of starch cookery 
and a basis for the study of egg cookery and further work in 
protein. 

Simple though the connections may be, they are essential in 
planning a lesson in food preparation; and the lesson which 
fails to present these fundamentals is ineffectual in building the 
structure of which it should form an integral part. 


II. Reasons for teaching this particular lesson. 


The progressive supervisor cherishes thoughtful initiative in 
her teachers. If a lesson as planned fails to meet the needs of 
the girls in a certain section of the city, she will be very willing 
to substitute one which is adapted to existing conditions. On 
the other hand, the versatile teacher will be able to adjust the 
prescribed lesson to her class. 

In the average teacher’s work, there is greater risk in too 
many than in too few aims. Over-ambition tends to dissipation 
of energy and lack of thoroughness. Concentrated effort well 
focussed on two or three leading aims will make for stronger 
results in thought content and in practical work. Decide upon 
those aims which you consider essential to your class and bend 
your efforts toward accomplishing them. Formulate secondary 
aims which you consider important, and the “ incidental teach- 
ing” in the lesson period will substantiate them. 

Every lesson in food preparation will offer to the conscientious 
teacher opportunities for strengthening both habits of cleanli- 
ness and system in work. These aims belong to that sub- 
conscious equipment which forms the background for the plan- 
ning of the lesson; but unless they are occasionally brought to 
the surface there is danger of retrogression. 

Two or three leading aims or purposes in the lesson serve 
as a measuring stick for evaluating the material selected for 
presentation. In the lesson on food preparation there is usually 
a practical aim; for example, “To teach the attractive service 
of left-over corn as a main luncheon dish”; while “to review 
the cookery of starch,” will show that the teacher has the con- 
necting link in mind and will recall to the pupils essentials from 
their past experience. “To show that there is a food material 
which cannot be cooked under the same conditions as starch,” 
will indicate the opening of a new field of study. “To discover 
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the reason why corn @ Ja Southern may be wisely used as the 
main luncheon dish in my family,” suggests food values and 
simple balance in diet. ‘To compare the cost of corn @ la 
Southern with lamb chops as a summer luncheon dish,” intro- 
duces the economic phase and may be one step in a consecutive 
study of prices made throughout the course. 

“ But there isn’t time in the short lesson period to carry out 
all these aims!” Of course there is not time—these are sug- 
gested merely as a possible basis for selection, to show that the 
trend may be scientific, dietetic, or economic as well as prac- 
tical. “What will Mary and Jane and Barbara have as their 
aim?” This will depend upon their primary interest in the 
course in foods. Here the skill of the teacher comes in, for 
she will awaken an interest beyond the simple preparation and 
serving of food. However, whether the student’s dominant aim 
be practical, economic, dietetic, aesthetic, or gastronomic, the 
balance must be kept by the instructor through the tactful inter- 
weaving of many aims. 


III. Division of time. 


To some teachers it may seem necessary to determine the time 
division before the aims; but “ where there’s a will there’s a 
way,” and the will-full teacher will find the way to accomplish 
her aims if they seem vital to her, and will plan her class period 
accordingly. Ideally, the occasional separation of laboratory 
and discussion periods is highly desirable. Practically, it has 
not yet been accomplished in many school programs. 

To keep a laboratory in order without the services of a maid, 
it is necessary for the teachers in the average lesson of ninety 
minutes to set aside at least twenty minutes for the actual 
housekeeping processes,—dishwashing, towel et arrange- 
ment of utensils, inspection, etc. 

The allotment of the remaining time will vary with the indi- 
vidual teacher, but to this extent there is uniformity,—the cook- 
ing process demands a definite length of time. When the dish 
prepared must be served during the class period, time must also 
be planned for proper service. The school luncheon furnishes, 
in many schools, the opportunity for utilization of materials. In 
this case, the lessons on meal service offer a chance to teach table 
etiquette. 
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Whenever possible discussion periods should be unbroken. 
There are lessons in which the practical work is so absorbing 
that to introduce material for discussion is impractical, in which 
case a brief time is essential at the opening of the lesson to 
present an intelligent basis for work. On the other hand, it is 
sometimes wise to present a lesson with little or no practical 
work in order to take time to clinch the principles which have 
been under discussion. 

Perhaps most important of all in the division of time is a 
sufficient allowance for thought and care in the handling of 
materials. Nothing gives more assurance to the teacher than a 
definite time schedule for the wise use of her lesson period. 


IV. Selection of subject matter. 


The thought content of the lesson naturally grows out of the 
aims to be accomplished. In turn, the aims are dependent upon 
the needs of the students. There is a certain amount of subject 
matter which may wisely be presented to all classes; but the 
needs of the varying types of classes demand careful weighing 
of values in determining what subject matter must be presented 
at this particular stage of the student’s experience. In teaching 
a lesson to young society women on the use of cheese, the sub- 
ject of various fancy imported cheeses is well chosen. To a 
class of hardworking mothers or their daughters, the various 
uses of American cheese as a substitute for meat is a wise selec- 
tion of subject matter. To both, an understanding of the food 
value of cheese and of its source is in place. The economic 
phase of the use of cheese means less to the first class than to 
the group of students whose families must make a dollar stretch 
as far as it will. 

It is impossible to plan the subject matter for each lesson 
as a unit. There must be a wise division of material, carefully 
developed, among the various lessons. For example, in a series 
on meat cookery several phases of the subject will doubtless be 
presented: 


(1) structure of meat; 
(2) cuts of meat, relative uses and cost; 


(3) methods of cooking meat to retain juice; to extract juice; 
to partly retain and partly extract juice; 
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(4) meat industry in United States; government inspection ; 
(5) care of meat in the home. 


To treat all these in the first lesson would result in much 
confusion. In planning for the series, the teacher will decide 
which phases of the subject must come first as a basis for 
intelligent working out of principles; she will leave until later 
those topics which will round out the subject and serve as a 
means of tying it up with outside interests. In some courses 
on cooking the care of meat in the home is an immediate and 
pressing question at the beginning of the series. In another it 
is necessary only to mention it in passing. Methods of cooking 
meat in order to secure different results will be developed point 
by point as the series progresses, the stew or pot roast lesson 
giving an excellent opportunity for the class to make independent 
application of the principles of complete retention and com- 
plete extraction. 

The location of each cut as used may be briefly shown on 
the meat chart, and a more general lesson on this subject with 
costs, uses, and methods of cooking each may be planned for 
one of the later lessons in the series. In connection with this 
lesson a demonstration of meat cutting by a reliable butcher is 
indispensable. 

In presenting the practical preparation of food in a lesson, 
it is highly essential to maintain home conditions as far as 
possible. Ideally, each girl should experience her home condi- 
tions as to amount of material, utensils, oven responsibility, etc. 
Practically, this is often impossible. However, the school lunch- 
room and the food sale again prove a boon for they give oppor- 
tunity to handle larger quantities and for more normal 
experience. 

There is no high road to success in the selection of subject 
matter, but a few definite suggestions may be helpful: 


(1) The subject matter must be of actual value to the stu- 
dent, and applicable to her needs and environment. 


(2) It must be accurate, up-to-the-minute, and presented in 
unmistakable terminology. 


(3) It must be developed psychologically as well as logically. 
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(4) It must grow out of main aims which underlie the series 
and the individual lesson, in order to accomplish 
strength, unity, and thoroughness. 


(5) It must be related to past experience and must open new 
avenues of interest. 


V. Ways and means of presenting subject matter. 


The teaching process in the preparation of foods is necessarily 
a closely woven fabric of many different methods. They may 
be briefly listed as: (1) telling, (2) showing, (3) question-and- 
answer or developmental, (4) text-book, (5) experimentation. 
In determining the best methods to employ in teaching various 
points in the lesson a few main questions may be asked: 


(1) Which methods will render the students most thought- 


fully independent in the selection and preparation of 
food at home? 


(2) Which methods will make for the greatest economy of 
time without sacrifice of experience on part of students? 


(3) To what extent can this lesson serve as a strong factor 
in developing the reasoning power of the students? 


In teaching food preparation a clearly defined goal, estab- 
lished early in the lesson, is of the greatest value in helping 
the class to appreciate the importance of the material presented. 

With the present supply of excellent text-books on the market, 
it is highly desirable that the household arts work be dignified 
by their use. A carefully chosen text, supplemented by refer- 
ence readings will add much to the educational status of the 
subject and is essential to progressive teaching. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable steps in planning the lesson 
is the careful wording of the main questions which lead from 
point to point. Even though the question as presented may not 
closely resemble the original, because of the distractions of the 
lesson, it is stronger because there was an original. If the 
teacher keeps in mind her general trend, with her questions as 
stepping stones, she may throw aside formality and thus “ per- 
sonalize’’ her lesson. 

The occasional summary as a means of checking up must 
also be carefully planned. Without it, many useless errors may 
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be made. Originality in summary questions is to be courted. 
The stereotyped question becomes irksome to the teacher as 
well as to the pupil. 


VI. Illustrative material. 

In the selection and use of illustrative material lies one great 
proof of a teacher’s strength or weakness. An otherwise suc- 
cessful lesson may be marred by the introduction of irrelevant 
material which dissipates rather than concentrates interest. 
Furthermore, excellent illustrative material may prove value- 
less in the hands of a teacher who fails to introduce it at the 
crucial point or who presents it without making its connection 
strong. Therefore in planning for the use of such material, 
it is wise (1) to select only that which will enrich the lesson; 
(2) to produce it at the time when it will best perform its 
mission. 

Is it not natural to feel a keener interest in charts, tables, 
and diagrams after their use in solving a problem or demon- 
strating a fact? They may have a certain value as constant 
wall decorations but they are of greater value if their meaning 
is interpreted on their first appearance. 

Opportunity for collecting available material valuable in the 
teaching of foods may serve as a constant class exercise. No 
subject offers a more extensive field and the wide-awake teacher 
will inspire her classes to add intelligently to the supply. A 
bulletin board is of untold value as a medium for the introduc- 
tion of material which the class may collect, while an occasional 
period for discussion will help as a means of authenticity and 
evaluation. 


VII. Relation to outside interests. 

Herein lies a very important phase in planning the lesson. 
Current history teems with interesting events which are closely 
related to foods. The mere mention of such events, with or 
without comment, will enrich the lesson and broaden its content. 
Through the occasional discussion of advertisements, clippings, 
and references, the class will gain in direction of research and 
judgment of values. 

Of great importance to the whole question of foods are pure 
food legislation, child labor laws, market inspection, govern- 
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ment food inspection, new processes in food manufacture, the 
work of the state experiment stations, recent scientific discov- 
eries, etc.; and if introduced at the wise moment with proper 
emphasis they will lend much to the strength of the lesson fiber. 

It was Colonel Parker who expressed a lack of respect both 
for the teacher who went before her class unprepared for the 
details of her lesson, and for the teacher who carried out her 
plan exactly as she had made it before class. A lesson without 
spontaneity is dead indeed; but a lesson which fails to evidence 
careful thought and preparation as a basis for spontaneity is 


in danger of never drawing the breath of life. 


Much must enter into the household arts lesson that cannot 


the best in womankind and her ideals of life. 


and her privileges. 


sense. 


be deliberately planned. There is the subtle influence toward 
There is the de- 
velopment of worthwhile interests in the girl, which will lead 
into well-placed philanthropy in the woman. There is the per- 
spective and vision of woman’s work in the world, of her rights 


Even though the lesson be one on the preparation of a simple 
food, it may be permeated by that subtle something which will 
lift it out of the realm of the simply physical into one of greater 
value to both student and teacher in the deepest educational 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS OF LESSONS IN 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


BY ERNEST HORN 


The following stenographic reports of lessons in industrial 
arts given in the Speyer School represent a continuation of the 
plan outlined in the January number of the TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Recorp. The point of view, which Miss Bentley attempted to 
carry out in these lessons, is that outlined by Dr, Frederick G. 
Bonser, in the general statement of the purposes and organization 
of the Speyer School Curriculum. The following quotation from 
the curriculum fairly represents this point of view: 

“All work involving processes in the transformation of ma- 
terials is included in this field. A rich subject matter relating 
to the problems of man vital in his control of the material world 
is the backbone of the course. Until the end of the sixth grade 
there is no differentiation of work for boys and girls, and there 
is not the breaking up of the work into the subjects heretofore 
known as domestic science, domestic art, manual training, and 
drawing. One unified subject with appropriate units from each 
aspect of the work for each year makes up the course. In its 
organization, the material groups itself about man’s needs in 
six particulars, namely: foods; shelter; clothing; records: uten- 
sils; and tools, machines, and weapons. The work under each 
is divided into subject matter and projects. Projects .are illus- 
trative of processes of manufacture. Their design involves a 
careful study of the principles of design, an examination of 
designs used to-day, and a study of the designs used by historic 
peoples. Processes of construction involve, not only hand pro- 
duction, but a study of power machinery, factory production, and 
transportation. The social aspects of the subject include studies 
of sources of material, markets, the conditions of laborers, and 
the relations of employers and laborers, and these to consumers.” 
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For a more complete statement, and for the relationship of this 
subject to the curriculum as a whole, the reader is referred to 
the curriculum itself. 

These lessons serve as an illustration of certain of the prin- 
ciples on the making of curricula as given by Professor McMurry 
on pages I-10 of the TEACHERS CoLLEGE Recorp for September, 
1915. In particular they illustrate the use of the problem as a 
controlling factor in the recitation itself. 


CLOTHING. GRADE I 
BERTHA M. BENTLEY 


The study of the activities of the home, and of foods, was 
followed by a study of clothing. (See The Speyer School Cur- 
riculum, p. 23.) The main problems taken up were: 


1. How to dress our dolls for the winter 

. What two colors would be prettiest for the capes and 
hoods, and the dresses 

. How to get patterns for the dresses 

How to use the patterns 

. Where and how to sew the dresses 

What material to use for the capes 

. Source of the wool 

How to get a pattern for the capes 

. How to make cape and fastening 

. How to make a hood 

. Source of the silk used in ribbon 

. Need for underslip 

13. Best material to use 

14. Source of the cotton. 


ANS W 


It took twenty periods of forty-five minutes to complete this 
study, including the making of a textile booklet. 

For this study, a four- or five-inch cloth doll is needed, for 
each child. These can be gotten in quantity for five or six cents 
each. The children are glad to bring from home the material 
for dressing the dolls. If the school can furnish the material, 


1The Speyer School Curriculum, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y. Price Soc. 
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) French flannel is very good, and can be bought for 65 cents t 
ie a yard; a quarter of a yard will cut into five or six dresses, 
depending upon the thickness of the doll. A quarter of a yard 
it of this flannel will cut seven or eight capes, depending upon the 
length of the cape. French flannel is twenty-seven inches wide. 
One quarter of a yard of two-inch silk ribbon will cut three 
hoods. Cotton cloth for the underslip should be soft enough to 
take the needle easily. We found the floss needles, No. 7 or 
No. 8, good because they have a long eye and take the thread 
easily. If the children tie the thread in the eye it saves re- 
threading often. 

If possible, have a piece of sheep pelt with the wool on it; 
a pair of sheep shears; some unwashed and washed wool; some 
carded wool from a woolen-mill; pictures of sheep and sheep- 
shearing; and a toy sheep. Not all these things can be gotten 
at once; time may be necessary to collect them. 

Some school in the South would be glad to exchange cotton 
plants, bolls, etc., for something which the North could supply. 
the Corticelli Silk Mills, of Florence, Mass., will send a silk 
exhibit for $2.50; and a little book called “ Silk, its Origin, Cul- 
ture, and Manufacture,” profusely illustrated, for fifty cents. 

In communities where wool is not used, it should not be 
studied ; schools in the far South may well substitute cotton. 

The following lessons are stenographic reports of how the 
First Grade of the Speyer School solved problems 6, 7, and 8, 
in the foregoing outline. The study of the source of the wool 
was divided into two lessons, to give opportunity for handwork 
in each of the forty-five minute periods. 

The teacher had made the following plan, in her daily plan- 
book. 

Problem: To make a cape for our dolls. Why do we make 
acape? Of what do we make it? Why use woolen cloth? Find 
things made of wool. How does wool feel? Where does wool 
come from? How do they get wool off the sheep? Before we 
can make a cape, what do we need? Draw patterns on the board. 
Cut patterns from paper. Accept best one. Give children my 
pattern. Select cloth to match color chosen for paper doll cape. 
Let pupils set problem for next lesson. 
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Two Lessons ON THE SOURCE OF WOOL AND THE MAKING OF 
A CAPE 


FIRST LESSON, OCTOBER 27, 1913 


TEACHER: Grace, tell us what we are going to do to-day. 

Grace: Make my dolly its cape. 

TEACHER: What are you going to make a dolly’s cape for? 

Witii1AM: If she goes out in the rain she can put it on her 
so she don’t get wet. 

Marie: So if it is cold she can wear that to keep her warm. 

Gorin: If it is snow time or Christmas she could go out in 
the snow. 

TEACHER: Then because it is what time in the year? 

CLass: Winter. 

TEACHER: Then what should we make it out of? 

Wool. 

TeAcuerR: Can anyone find any wool around here, to see 
what wool is? 

(GoBIN points to eraser.) 

(Pupils point out pieces of woolen cloth around room.) 

TEACHER: Can anyone tell me where we get the wool to make 
this cloth? 

Epwarp: From the sheep—and lambs. 

Pupit: I see another wool. (Points to child’s dress.) 

TEACHER: And I see another. 

(Pupil points to cotton dress.) 

TEACHER: What do you think about that? Do you think that 
is wool? 

Crass: No. 

TEACHER: What is that he just touched? 

Crass: Cotton. 

Teacuer: I was thinking about the visitors—what they have. 
Who sees some wool? 

(Gosin points to woolen skirt.) 

TEACHER: One of you people went and touched the wool. I 
think I am going to let each one of you touch this. (Al the 
pupils come up and touch piece of wool.) How does it feel 
to you? 

Pupit: It feels like warm but a little bit of light. 
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| TEACHER: A little bit of light? It doesn’t feel heavy you 
/ mean? Edward, how did it feel to you? 
| Epwarp: It feels as though it was nice and warm. 

TEACHER: Can anyone tell us anything else? 

PupiL: It feels like wool. 

TEACHER: Well, I am going to leave that just now and another 
day I am going to help you feel something else. You be thinking 
about it and feeling it. You say the wool comes from sheep. 

Can anyone tell me how they got the wool from the sheep? 

Pupit: They cut it off and wash it first. 

Marie: They shoot it and cut all the wool off and then they 
wash the wool. 

TEACHER: What do you think of what Marie says? She says 
they shoot the sheep. 

Hortense: I don’t see why they have to. Can’t they make 
the sheep lie down? I don’t see why they have to shoot the 
sheep. 

Rosert: I will bring you a picture about how they cut the 
sheep. 

TEACHER: Well, that will be fine. 

WittiAM: If they shoot the sheep they would not have any 
more wool then. If they made the sheep lay down and cut it 
off with the shears, they might have some more. 
| TEACHER: What do you think of that, Marie? Don't you 
think that is better? I do, too. 

Pupit: I saw real sheep out in the country and I saw them 


cut it off. 

TEACHER: You saw them cut it off? 

Pupit: Yes, with shears. 

TEACHER: Would you like to see those shears? 

TEACHER (showing shears and sheepskin): Here are the 
shears and here is the real skin of the sheep. Who can come 
and show me where the wool is? 

(Pupil shows wool.) 

TEACHER: Who can show me how they do the shearing? 

(Jack cuts off some wool.) 

TEACHER: Who else would like to come show us? (ROBERT 
cuts some wool.) He can cut more. See how he does it. I 
wonder why he can’t cut more than he does? 
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Joun: Because he can’t dig down far. 

TEACHER: What has been done to this? 

Marie: Somebody has been cutting that already. 

TEACHER: Exactly. They cut nearly every bit of that off. 

TEACHER \(showing toy sheep): I wonder who can come and 
show us how to put this little sheep down and why they do when 
they do the shearing? 

(GoBIN keeps sheep in an upright position and puts his knee 
on it while he shears it.) 

TEACHER: What do you think of that? 

Witiam: No! 

TEACHER: William doesn’t like that. William, how would 
you do it? 

WiLuiAm: I would make him lay down like this and then cut 
him. 

(WILLIAM puts the sheep down and shears it.) 

(Class comes up and looks at WILLIAM shearing.) 

TEACHER: Now, here we have two ways. You all saw how 
William did it and how Gobin did it. Which do you think is 
the better way? 

PupiL: William’s way. 

TEACHER: Why? 

PupiL: Because he can’t get away on William. 

TEACHER: Can he get away from Gobin? 

Pupit: Yes. (Child pushes standing lamb away.) 

TEACHER: And can’t he get away when he is like that? (Jn- 
dicates lamb lying down.) 

PupiL: No. 

TEACHER: Why? 

Pupi_: Because when he tries to get up he can’t. 

TEACHER: He can’t use his feet, either. I think that is the 
better way to do it. I was just wondering when they cut off 
this wool. 

Epwarp: In the summer time. 

TEACHER: Why? 

Epwarp: When it is not so cold, and he will get ready for 
winter when it comes. 

Gopin: He gets new wool in the winter. If they do it in 
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| 
summer they will put it away for summer and then my mother 
| will make me a warm coat for winter. 
TEACHER: Just as soon as this wool is cut off from the sheep, 
I wonder what becomes of it? 
Epwarp: The sheep begins to grow and then he gets some 
more and the rest goes to New York. 
TEACHER: Do you suppose he has a pretty good coat at this 
time? 
Crass: Yes. 
TEACHER: Did this feel anything like that piece of cloth? 
(Points to skin.) 
| Puri: It feels like the piece over there. (Points to pieces 
| of woolen cloth.) 
| TEACHER: If we make our cape out of this wool, what will 
| we have to have before we can make it? 
Lucy: A pattern. 
: TEACHER: Can anyone show us on the board how they make 
their patterns? 
| (Children go to board and reproduce patterns previously used 
for making a doll’s dress.) 

TEACHER: I don’t see very many capes up here, do you? Who 
can make us a picture of the way they think a pattern ought to 
look ? 

(More children go to board.) 

TEACHER: These people have been making pictures of the dolls. 
We just wanted the pattern, you know. Explain your pattern, 
William. 

Witi1amM: My pattern is round. 

TEACHER: Go show it to us and tell us about it. 

WILLIAM (pointing to pattern): It is round here and then it 
comes down straight. 

TEACHER: What is that? 

WitiAM: That is the neck part. 

TEACHER: What do you think about this, children? 

Pupit: That is a dress. And he has one sleeve longer than 
the other. 

TEACHER: What were we making? 

PupiL: A cape. 

TEACHER: Would that be a cape? 
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Crass: No. 

TEACHER: Why not? 

Pupi_: Because a cape is supposed to be over in the front. 
TEACHER: What has that that a cape doesn’t have? 

PupiL: Sleeves. 

TEACHER: Well, who sees one they think looks like a cape? 
Rosert (points to one): But this one has arms. 

TEACHER: So that would not do. What is that up here? 


Pupit: The head. 
FIG FIG. 2 


FiG. 4 FIG. 5 


TEACHER: And we don’t want a head. Who will put in the 
neck? (Puts in neck instead of head.) If I should cut the 
pattern just as she has it, let us see if it would fit her doll. I 
will cut it just as nearly as I can. 

(Cuts from paper a pattern like that on the board. Fig. 1.) 

Pupit: That is like a skirt. 

TEACHER: Do you think it is going to fit the doll? 

PuriL: Too big. 

Purit: Too small. 

TEACHER: How is it too small? 

PupiL: It can’t go round. 

Harotp: It has no front in here. You should have it come 
right around here in front. 
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ih Pupit: It could be a pattern for a rain cape. 
| TEACHER: Do you think that would keep the rain off ? 

WILL1AM: Get another fold of goods over it and then cut it. 
Then it would be all right. 

TEACHER: Fold the goods over. Come show me how. 

(WiLLIAM doubles paper and cuts same pattern only double 
with fold on shoulder.) 

PupiL_: Cut the neck out. 

WittiAm: Don’t cut the top out because if you do, it will 
be in two pieces. And sew it here. 

TEACHER: He said sew it here and I have sewed it here. 
(Pins it together at the sides.) 

Cut the neck. 

TEACHER: All right, cut it out. 

(WiLLIAM cuts neck out.) 

Pupit: How will it get on? 

) Marie: I will tell you how to put it on. (Tries to put it over 
doll’s head.) 

TEACHER: It is a little too small. 

Anna: I know how you should do it. 

TEACHER: All right, let us have Anna fix it up for us. 

(ANNA cuts the pattern up the front.) 

TEACHER (showing pattern, Fig. 2.): That is the way you are 
supposed to put it on. 

PupiLt: Where are the arm holes? 

TEACHER: Yes, if we put it around like this we would need 
arm holes. It isn’t quite big enough, either. If we put a little 
bit of paper on it, would it make it come around? 

TEACHER (pinning a piece of paper to each side of pattern) : 
Now, what is the matter with the bottom of that? 

PuriL: Too long. 

TEACHER: We will have to cut that off a little bit. Now let 
us hold our pattern up to see what it looks like. 

Pupit: It looks like a fan. 

TEACHER: Yes, it begins to get round. Let us look at Wil- 
liam’s. Did he have some idea of it? Only his neck came out 
instead of going in. I wonder if I gave you a piece of paper, 
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could you cut a pattern like that in one piece? (Gives out paper 
and scissors.) 

(Children cut out pattern.) 

TEACHER: Oh! here is a girl who has done something that I 
think is— (Holds up Marion’s pattern, Fig. 4.) What is this? 

PupiL: The neck. 

TEACHER: What should she do with that? (Fits pattern to 
the doil’s neck.) 

PupiL: Make it straighter on the bottom. 

TEACHER: I wonder if you could take the dolly and put the 
pattern on her and make it rounder at the bottom? 

(Marion cuts off the pattern at the bottom.) 

TEACHER: She is cutting it off a little bit. Is she cutting it 
off enough yet? 

Crass: No, 

TEACHER: See, here is a little point. We must round that 
off. Now do you want to see how it looks when you take it off? 
(Shows pattern, Fig. 5.) Just let me show you something. 
(Shows how to cut pattern.) 

TEACHER: Little people, I thought you would have a great deal 
of trouble in making these patterns, and I think we will take these 
three patterns that have been made and you will put your papers 
under your desks. This is a pattern that just fits, because I 
tried it to see. Will you take out from under your desks the 
little doll you made for Miss Bradish and see what color you 
want for your capes. (Gives out patterns and sewing boxes.) 
You may open your boxes and take out the little samples and 
see just what color it was you chose for your cape. Then 
Frank’s row may come and find a piece of cloth that is like the 
cape you picked out. 

(Children pick out material for cape.) 

TEACHER: What will we have to do to-morrow? 

PupiL_: Cut out. 

TEACHER: What will we have to do the first thing to-morrow 
morning, before we can cut the pattern out? 

ANNA: Pin the pattern on. 

Teacner: Anna says pin the pattern on. What do you 
think of that? 

Crass: Yes. 
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SECOND LESSON, OCTOBER 29, 1913 


TEACHER: I wonder if someone can tell me how they get 
wool. Edward, suppose you come up here and tell us al! about 
it. Let us play the children didn’t know a thing about it. 

Epwarp: They have to shear it off from the sheep and then 
they have to wash it. Then they have to put some— on the 
sheep so it will be easier to cut it off, and then they have to 
shear it off. 

TEACHER: Can you tell us how they—? Who would like to 
help him? 

Pupit: Kneel down on him. 

Rospert: When they kneel down they get the shears and cut 
it off and then they bring it to a great big factory and a man 
turns it into all kinds of cloth. 

PupiL: Wool cloth. 

Pupit: And all kinds of colors. 

TEACHER: And how do they get those colors? 

Paints. 

TEACHER: And what do we call it? 

WiuiaMm: Dye. 

TEACHER: Does he dye it when it comes off the sheep? 

Pupit: No. 

TEACHER: What does he make first? 

Pupit: He makes threads. 

PupiL: To sew it all together. 

TEACHER: I wonder if that is what he does with it. Does 
he sew it together? 

Pupit: They weave the threads together. 

TEACHER: Did you ever do any weaving? 

Marie: Yes, down in the kindergarten we weaved a rug. 

TEACHER: How many wove a rug? Then you know how it 
is. How many can show me how some of the threads go? Who 
can make some marks to show how the threads go? Jack, you 
may show us. 

(Jack goes to board and draws picture.) 

Jack: You go in and out and in and out all the time. Then 
you come down here in and out and in and out and in and out. 

TEACHER: I want to show you this morning some wool that 
has just come from the sheep’s back. (Shows wool.) 
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Pupit: It is dirty. 

Pupit: The sheep had been lying down. | 

TEACHER: Then what about that washing the sheep had before } 
they sheared it? | 

Pupit: They don’t wash it very clean. A 

TEACHER: I wonder why not. | : 

PupiL: It doesn’t do any good. t 

TEACHER: Why not? ‘| 

PupIiL: It just gets dirty again. 

TEACHER: How could it get dirty again if they sheared the t 
sheep right away? | 

Pupi_: They might put it in dirty boxes. 

Epwarp: The sheep are alive after you shear the wool off 
them. 

TEACHER: Can you think of another reason why they don’t } 
wash it so it gets very clean before they shear it? i 

Jack: Because if the sheep lies down he might get dirty. fp 

TEACHER: Can you think of another reason? 

PupiL: They don’t have to wash him, because they will wash 
it when they cut the wool off. 

TEACHER: How many think it would be a little hard to wash 
the wool on the sheep? When would it be easier to do it? 

Pupit: When it is off. 

TEACHER: Do you see how this wool looks where it is next 
to the sheep? Come show me. 

(Pupil points to yellow part.) 

TEACHER: Why do you think that is the part that was next 
to the sheep? 

PupiL: Because it looks like it. 

Rosert: Because it is yellow. 

PupiL: You can see the dirt where it has been lying down. 

TEACHER: It is just as if it were on the sheep skin there. 
(Lays wool on sheep skin.) As soon as the farmer—or who- 
ever it was cut off this wool—got it all cut off, who can tell 
me what he did with it? 

Witii1am: He put it in a bag and sent it to somebody. 

TEACHER: Do you think you know where he sent it? 

Rosert: He laid it in a box flat. Because they don’t want 
to get it all mussed up. 
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Hortense: I don’t think it does any harm. 

TEACHER: I don’t either. I don’t see why it should. How 
many think that William is right—that they put it in a bag 
or sack? 

Crass: Yes. 

TEACHER: Where do they send it? 

ANNA: They send it to a factory and they dye the wool any 
color. 

TEACHER: Does anybody want to say anything about what 
Anna says? She says they send it to the factory and then dye it. 
Who agrees with that? This is all right to go to the factory? 
Say Anna is the factory. (Gives ANNA the raw wool.) 

ANNA: They put it in the dye. 

TEACHER: She says she is going to put it in the dye. 

Marie: That won’t dye right. That is not the right kind of 
goods to dye. 

Pupit: They have to wash it first and then dye it. 

) Marie: They have to clean it. 

Anna: First they wash it. 

TEACHER: Do you all agree with that? Why? 

Pupit: They put it in when it was all dirty and maybe it is 
dusty. 

TEACHER: Maybe it is? (Shows wool.) Well, is it? 

PupiL: Yes, it is dirty. 

TEACHER: What is this? (Shows something sticking to wool.) 

Pupit: Hair. 

PupiL: Grass. 

PupiL: Dust. 

PupiL: Wood. 

TEACHER: I would call it a little piece of wood or a stick. 
What will they have to do besides wash it? © 

Pupit: Then they will have to pick those out. 

Pupit: They will have to pick out the dirt and pick out the 
sticks. 

TEACHER: Now I am going to show you something that they 
have done to it. (Shows clean wool.) How do you suppose 
they got it clean like that? 

Pupit: Washed it. 
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Pupit: Used Sapolio. 

TEACHER: It looks as if they might have used Sapolio. Now 
is it ready to make cloth with? I wonder what they will have 
to do with it now. Let me show you some more, and see if 
you can tell me what they have done with it. Al 

(Shows wool that has been combed.) ‘4 

PupiL: They twisted it. 

Jacques: They squeezed it out. 

Harotp: They wringed it out. 

TEACHER: Wrung it out. } 

Rogpert: They squeeze it out and then they turn it round 1 
with something. | 

TEACHER: I. want to show you something in this. (Shows | 
washed wool.) I want you to look carefully and see if you can | 
tell what it looks like. What do you see, Harold? F 

Haroip: Dirt. 

TEACHER: Do you see anything else? I want you to look at 
something. See, I am holding that up. (Holds up a bit of the 
wool.) 

Harotp: That is a spider web. 

TEACHER: Is that a spider web? 

PupiL: Some of the wool. 

TEACHER: Do you see how those little threads—those little 
fibers of wool go? Some of them go one way and some of 
them another. Who can show us a picture of how these little 
threads go? Grace, can you? 

(GRACE draws picture.) 

TEACHER: Who wants to add anything to that picture? 

PupiL_: They must be closer. 

TEACHER: She has made some of those little fibers go this 
way. Is that the only way they should go? 

(GRACE puts in some more lines.) 

TEACHER: If I were going to make that, I would show my 
threads going this way and this way. Let us look at it when it 
is washed. How are those little fibers going? 

Ciass: Every way. 

TEACHER: That is right, every way. Now, I wonder if you 
will see something about these little fibers. (Shows combed 
wool. ) 
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Pupiz: It has turned into cotton now. 

TEACHER: Can you turn wool into cotton? 

Crass: No! 

TEACHER: It would be a funny thing, wouldn’t it? Who 
wants to make a picture on the board showing how those fibers 
go? 

(FLORENCE makes picture showing straight fibers.) 

TEACHER: What do you think about that, children? 

Crass: Yes! 

TEACHER: How did they get the fibers like that, I wonder? 
When they were all mixed up like that. (Jndicates uncombed 
wool.) 

WitiiAM: They put it in a machine to make it round and 
make the wool straight. 

TEACHER: Exactly. When your hair is all mixed up like that, 
what does your mother have to do with it? 

Crass: Comb it. 

TEACHER: What do they have to do with the wool then? 

Crass: Comb it out. 

TEACHER: And after a while they make it into this. (Shows 
thread. ) 

Crass: Thread. 

TEACHER: And after it is made into thread, they weave it, 
just as Jacques said. What would you call that? (Shows cloth.) 

Crass: Cloth. 

TEACHER: Something else they may make it into—and then 
they may dye it. This morning I think we will finish up our 
capes. What is the first thing we need to do with those capes? 

Jacques: You have to cut it out and you have to look at the 
pattern how it is cut. 

TEACHER: And how are you to cut it? 

Jacques: Cut it around where the pattern shows you. 

TEACHER: Something else? 

WILLIAM: You have to pin the pattern on so it don’t come 
out. 

TEACHER: And then what kind of an edge do you want? 

Jacques: Straight. 

PupiL: Just the way it shows you. 
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TEACHER: Eugene, draw a line and show me what kind of an 
edge you want. 

(Gives out sewing boxes.) 

TEACHER: See how quietly you can take out your patterns. 
How do you like the way Anna has pinned hers? 

Grace: No! 

TEACHER: Why not, Grace? 

Grace: Because it is down too far. 

TEACHER: What is down too far? 

Grace: The neck. 

TEACHER: Let us see if it is wrong. If she brought the neck 
way up here what would happen to these two points? How 
many think she has pinned it all right? Hands. 

Crass: Yes. 

TEACHER: She might have pinned it in another place if she 
wanted to. (Gives out scissors.) As soon as you get it pinned, 
you may sit up so I will know you are all ready. Now hold them 
up and let me see them. I wonder if anyone would like to sug- 
gest anything about this? (Holds up pattern.) 

Marie: When she is cutting the bottom the bottom will go out. 

TEACHER: What do you think she had better do? 

Marie: Pin it. 

TEACHER: Hold them up and let me see them if they are 
pinned. Now most of you are ready to do the next step. What 
is it? 

Crass: Cut it. 

TEACHER: Yes, take your scissors. What shall we do next? 

Marie: First take the pins out. 

Jacques: Then put the ribbons on. 

TEACHER: What will we need ribbons for? 

Jacques: To tie it around the neck. 

Marte: To tie it on our dollies. 

TEACHER: Would you like some ribbons to put on them? As 
soon as you have gotten the pins out of your capes, bring your 
capes up and find a ribbon that will match your capes. Anna 
wants to know something. She wants to know whether she 
will cut her ribbon in two. 

Yes. 

TEACHER: Why, William? 
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WiL.1aMm: She will have two pieces to tie. 

TEACHER: Yes, Anna, cut your ribbon in two. Hold up your 
ribbons and hold up your capes. I want to see if those ribbons 
match. Now, Gobin, what do you want to know? 

Gozin: Do you want to sew it on the side? 

TEACHER: Show us where you would sew it, Marion. 

(Marion shows.) 

TEACHER: I am going to make a cape on the board and I 
want someone to come show me where the ribbons <re to be put. 

Ropert: Right there. (Puts it in the center.) 

TEACHER: What are you going to use that ribbon for? 

Rospert: For the doll’s cape. 

TEACHER: What is it going to do to the doll’s cape? 

Ropsert: To keep it on. 

TEACHER: How many agree that Robert has put the ribbons 
in the right place? 

Crass: No. 

TEACHER: Where are you going to put it, Florence? 

(FLORENCE puts it at the neck.) 

FLORENCE: Right here and right here. 

TEACHER: How many agree with Florence? Alli put your 
finger on the place where you are going to put it. We will take 
Lucy’s rain cape. (Shows Lucy’s rain cape with ribbons at 
neck.) Now put your finger where you are going to sew that 
ribbon. 

(WILLIAM puts his finger on the bottom edge.) 

TEACHER: Oh! you are going to put it there? Where is the 
neck, William? Where do you want to fasten it, at the neck or 
at the bottom? We have no time to-day to sew it, but the next 
thing we are to do is what? 

: To sew the ribbon on. 


COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


FACULTIES 


By the new agreement made last June between Columbia Uni- 
versity and Teachers College, it was provided that a department 4 
of educational research should be established in the Faculty of 
Philosophy to have charge of those candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy specializing in education who choose to 
emphasize pure scholarship instead of stressing the professional 
phases of teaching or educational administration. This depart- 
ment of educational research will consist of the following pro- 
fessors chosen from the Faculty of Education: Dean Russell, 
Professors McMurry, Monroe, Thorndike, Sachs, Dewey, and 
Strayer. 

According to the new agreement the Faculty of Practical Arts 
of Teachers College becomes recognized as a faculty with full 
university status and as such is entitled to elect two representa- 
tives to the University Council. At the October meeting of the 
Faculty of Practical Arts, Professors Bigelow and Kinne were 
elected delegates to the University Council. 


COURSES FOR MOTHERS AND HOME-KEEPERS 


In addition to the courses in practical arts for non-matricu- 
lated or special students, a group of short courses on Home 
Problems for Mothers and Home-keepers is being offered for 
the first time this year. The atmosphere of the College is felt 
not only in the neighborhood but afar off, and these classes, held 
in the mornings, are designed to meet many requests from 
women who are too fully occupied with home duties to give 
much time to study, yet who desire to enrich their experience 
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with training of such a character as is given in the college or 
professional school, but without the detailed theoretical and 
ei technical work required for an academic degree. The courses 
are held from November to April, each consisting of six hours 
. of lectures, conferences, or demonstrations, in a period of from 
| three to six weeks, and requiring a small fee. No examinations 
| are held and no academic credit given for these courses. They 
| promise to be very helpful in enlarging the horizon of mothers 
| and home-keepers on such varied subjects as household budgets, 
| apportionment of incomes, marketing; the responsibility of the 
community towards the child in the matter of playgrounds and 
moving pictures; new problems and theories in education; the 
cultivation of right habits of thinking and action in children; 
the problem of sex education in the home, and the organization 
and conduct of women’s and mothers’ clubs. The lectures in 
these courses will be given by Professors Gunther, Norsworthy, 
i Goodsell, Hill, Miss Stackpole, and Miss Atkinson. 
Supplementary to the above series will be a course on the 
Physical Care of Infants and Small Children, with hospital 
demonstrations, given by Dr. Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, for 
a number of years resident physician at the Babies’ Hospital, 
New York City. 


COLLEGE HAS RECORD ATTENDANCE 


Teachers College has the largest enrollment in its history with 
155 more students than last year. The total enrollment is now 
1,972 matriculated students. The most noteworthy feature has 
been the large increase in the number of graduate students, 
there being in all 646 who are candidates for the degrees of 
Master of Arts or Doctor of Philosophy, with education as their 
specialty. This represents an increase of 108 in the number 
of graduate students. Specializing in household arts, dietetics 
and industrial education, there is also a very large increase 
in the graduate registration. 

It is only a little over a year ago that the School of Educa- 
tion dropped its undergraduate department and became ex- 
clusively a graduate school. Since this reorganization it has 
practically doubled the number of graduate students. 
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In the School of Practical Arts the freshman class numbers 
175, the sophomore 142, the junior 264, and the senior 256. 
The large numbers in the junior and senior classes are accounted 
for by the fact that many students enter from other colleges 
on advanced standing for these years. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


On account of the increase in the number of graduate stu- 
dents in the field of educational administration and the greater 
development of field work, Dr. Marion Rex Trabue, instructor 
in educational administration, will devote a considerable part 
of his time during the current year to the direction of field 
work. Each of the seventy-five students who are enrolled in 
the practicum in administration, and six or seven of the twelve 
students who are registered for the seminar, will engage in the 
study of practical problems in school systems in or near New 
York City. These investigations will be conducted in codpera- 
tion with superintendents and supervisory officers, and will in 
each case be in the nature of an investigation or inquiry which 
looks toward the solution of some administrative problem. 
Dr. Trabue will represent the department of educational admin- 
istration in conferences which will be held with administrative 
officers, and will advise with students concerning their investi- 
gations, both by conferences at the College and through actual 
contact with their work in the field. 

Professor Strayer has accepted a place as member of a 
commission to inquire concerning the cost of public education 
in the city of Boston. The Finance Commission of Boston has 
asked for such an investigation, and has appointed Superin- 
tendent James H. Van Sickle, of Springfield, to direct the 
inquiry. Among the others who are to serve on this commis- 
sion are two alumni of Teachers College, Mr. L. H. Carris, 
A.M., 1913, and Mr. E. E. MacNary, B.S., 1908. 

Professor Strayer made three addresses before the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association on October 28-29. He reports inter- 


esting conferences with large groups of alumni during his visit 
in Indianapolis. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor Hillegas and the students from his practicum are 

completing the selection and compilation of a list of spelling 
words to be used in the Horace Mann School. The list com- 
prises the words most commonly used in business and social 
correspondence and in newspapers, and those most commonly 
used by school children in their English composition. Use was 
made of similar lists compiled by Ayres, Eldredge, Jones, Chan- 
cellor, and others. The value of these words for the Horace 
Mann School children was checked by analyzing all of the 
written work done by the children of the school for a period of 
from six to ten months. The words are graded according to 
the use, as shown by the written work done by the children. A 
committee of the Horace Mann teachers, headed by Miss Kirch- 
wey, is making final revisions of the list preparatory to its pub- 
lication for the use of the school. 
\ The elementary education department, in codperation with the 
physical education and psychology departments, is continuing the 
investigation regarding the relative value of open-air and indoor 
classes. Data bearing upon the physical and mental development 
of the different classes and their achievement in the school sub- 
jects have been collected for the past four years. The results 
of this investigation will soon be published. 

Experiments are being carried on in the elementary grades 
of the Horace Mann School to adapt the methods of drill in 
arithmetic to the needs of the various classes of pupils. 

Professor McMurry is conducting an educational survey of 
the Francis Parker School of Chicago at the request of the 
authorities of that school. 

Numerous opportunities for experimental and practical work 
in the schools of New York City and vicinity are open this year 
to the advanced students in elementary education. A number of 
students have availed themselves of this privilege under the 
direction of Miss Day and the superintendents of the schools 
in which the work is being done. 


MATHEMATICS 


The Open Court Publishing Company has recently issued a 
new edition of De Morgan’s “ Budget of Paradoxes,” edited by 
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Professor Smith. The original work appeared about fifty years 
ago and has long been out of print. In it De Morgan severely 
satirized all those who were engaged in circle-squaring, cube- 
duplicating, and the like, and took issue with all sorts of mental 
freaks. The new edition is in two volumes instead of one, and 
has a large number of new biographical notes. 

The International Commission on the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics, of which Professor Smith is vice-president as well as 
chairman of the American delegation, has recently issued, 
through the Bureau of Education, two noteworthy reports by 
former students of Teachers College. One is by Dr. lI. L. 
Kandel, on “ The Training of Elementary School Teachers in 
Mathematics in the Countries Represented in the International 
Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics,” and the other is 
by Dr. E. H. Taylor, on “ Mathematics in the Lower and Middle 
Commercial and Industrial Schools of Various Countries Repre- 
sented in the International Commission on the Teaching of 
Mathematics.” These reports cannot fail to be of great stimu- 
lus to the teaching of mathematics in this country. Dr. Kandel 
shows the very thorough preparation of teachers of elementary 
mathematics in other countries, particularly on the academic 
side, the side in which our own teachers are most deficient. 
Dr. Taylor shows the work done in the various years of all the 
leading types of technical schools abroad, and compares this 
with the work done in our own institutions. Since the work 
in technical education is attracting so much attention in this 
country at the present time, this report cannot fail to be of 
interest to teachers. The report issued last year by Mr. J. C. 
Brown, of the University of Illinois, on “ Curricula in Mathe- 
matics,” a comparison of courses in the various countries repre- 
sented, has been very well received all over the country. That 
report showed the work done in mathematics in each year of 
the school curriculum in all the leading countries of the world, 
and is of particular value to those who are interested in the 
question of the junior high school. 

Professor Smith was one of the delegates to represent the 
College at the Convocation of the University of the State of 
New York at Albany on October 22. He addressed the Mathe- 
matical Colloquium of the University on November 15, taking 
as his topic The Mathematics of Roger Bacon. 
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Professor Upton addressed the New York Section of the 
Teachers of Mathematics of the Middle States and Maryland 
at Hunter College on November 12, speaking upon the ques- 
tion of Arithmetic in the High Schools. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


Professor Goodrich represented the department of nursing 
and health at the National Conference of Nurses held in San 
Francisco in June. She was elected president of the American 
Nurses Association, a body representing about thirty thousand 
nurses. 

Miss Stewart was elected secretary of the National League 
of Nursing Education, a body composed largely of superin- 
tendents of training schools, assistants and instructors. The 
object of this association is to advance the general standards 
of nursing education in this country. Miss Stewart spent the 
summer in England and Scotland, and although she was not 
herself actively engaged in hospital work, she had the oppor- 
tunity of visiting a number of representative hospitals and of 
observing the work which is being done in them in caring for 
the wounded. 

The department of nursing and health is this year offering 
an evening course in the history of nursing to meet the needs of 
nurses engaged in teaching or executive work in New York 
City hospitals and for those in public health work. Pupil nurses 
in their senior year may also attend these lectures. This course 
has been offered because of the large enrollment and great 
interest shown in similar courses that were given last year. 

The department greatly deplores the loss of Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow who has been appointed Lauder professor of public 
health at Yale University. Dr. Winslow still continues to give 
an advanced course in sanitary science. His regular work in 
that department is taken over by Dr. Donald Armstrong, who 
is highly qualified both as a physician and a sanitarian to con- 
tinue Dr. Winslow’s work. Dr. Armstrong is director of the 
Bureau of Public Health Welfare in the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor. The growing 
interest in the subject of sanitary science is indicated by the 
present registration of one hundred and twenty-seven as com- 
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pared with the score of students who attended the first course 
about four years ago. 

Several former students of the department are serving in hos- 
pitals abroad. Miss Mary S. Rundle, 1911, is matron of the 
Camberwell Military Hospital in London. The building which 
was formerly St. Gabriel’s College for Women accommodates 
one thousand patients. Miss Gertrude Cowlin, 1912, is assist- 
ing Miss Rundle. Miss Ross, 1913, is superintendent of nurses 
in the Whitney Hospital at Juilly. This hospital is attached to 
the American Ambulance in Paris. Miss Marion Parsons, 1913, 
is in charge of the nursing corps which went with the Harvard 
contingent to France last June. She writes very interestingly 
of her experiences in France. ‘“ The camp is just at the foot 
of a long, beautiful line of hills. On the other side of the 
camp are the gray stretches of sand dunes and beyond them 
the sea. . . . It is all so very quiet and secluded, so peace- 
ful, that it is hard to realize that only a little way off men are 
deliberately and intentionally killing each other. Within the 
hospital when one sees the men—often mere boys—so cruelly 
hurt and maimed, one feels that to be killed outright is some- 
times the kindest fate. The patients themselves are splendid 
chaps, always patient, cheerful and very appreciative of what 
is done for them. They are very bright and joke a great deal 
among themselves even when they are in great pain. Some of 
the most serious cases we have are those whose wounds have 
been infected with the gas bacillus. There has been no 
tetanus and but two or three cases of enteric fever. The wounds 
are chiefly of the arms, head and upper part of the body, and 
many of these wounds are infected with the gas bacillus, 
although the organism here seems to be of a less virulent strain 
than that met with at home. The entire hospital is under can- 
vas: wards, offices, nurses’ quarters, and all excepting the cook 
houses and operating theatre. These are built of a sort of 
asbestos board in a wooden framework. The wards are formed 
of three rectangular marquees placed end to end with a small 
passageway between. Each marquee holds twelve or thirteen 
beds, so a ward unit has about 36 beds in all. There are only 
about three feet between the rows of beds. 

“To supplement the rather scanty ward equipment we use 
such packing boxes as the nurses can coax, buy, borrow or 
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otherwise obtain from any source for storage of dishes, linen, 
utensils, etc. Some of the greatest difficulties are the restricted 
space in which one has to work, the lack of places in which to 
put away necessary things, and the heating of water for dress- 
ings and other purposes. We have in each ward small oil stoves 
which are expected to burn with a clear blue flame, but they 
seldom consent to burn at all, and at best heating water is a 
slow and vexatious process. The tents are double, so are quite 
comfortable in cold weather, and we have many little comforts 
that we did not expect. We are going to be in wooden shacks 
this winter and an electric plant is being put in. Tents will 
still be used for patients, however. Both the Magill Unit and 
the Chicago Unit are near us and we frequently invite each 
other to tea. The work has gone well, I think. The nurses 
have been very cheerful and uncomplaining about discomforts 
and have shown great interest. More than half of the Unit have 
decided to remain an additional three months if another Ameri- 
can Unit comes to relieve those who are going back. . . .” 

During the past summer session fifty-one students were regis- 
tered in the department of nursing and health. They repre- 
sented many different parts of the country, from Massachusetts 
to Montana, and from Canada to Florida; and their interests 
were almost as varied as their geographical distribution. Nine- 
teen were interested primarily in public health nursing, and the 
rest in teaching and administration in training schools; among 
the latter were teachers and superintendents in hospitals of 
many different types. The kinds of public health work repre- 
sented were equally varied, and included general visiting nurs- 
ing, tuberculosis work and nursing in connection with industrial 
and life insurance companies, while the school nurses outnum- 
bered any other one group of workers in the field of public 
health. The students showed great spirit and interest, and the 
amount accomplished was all the more commendable because 
for many the summer session with its six weeks of hard work 
is the only vacation of the entire year. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


A new course in advanced dress design is offered for the first 
time this year by Miss Wilmot, and promises artistic as well as 
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practical results. The course is a continuation of the elementary 
course in drafting and dress design and gives attention especially 
to the planning of garments from the standpoint of the artist. 
The designing will be done from patterns drafted in the ele- 
mentary course and by draping materials on dress forms. Models 
will be made from flat patterns to show what can be done in 
schools where no forms are provided. Dresses will be designed 
to suit the complexion, figure, and personality of the wearer. 
Line, color, dark and light, and texture will be studied by handling 
the actual materials and trimmings of which garments are made. 
Historic costume of given periods will be studied, and certain 
features adapted to modern dress. An endeavor will also be 
made to solve some of the personal problems which students 
bring to this department, such as: “ How can I make a uniform 
which will not look like a uniform?” “ What can I wear which 
will be inexpensive and yet in good taste?” “ My clothes never 
look just right: please tell me what I ought to select for this 
season’s outfit.” 

During the summer session, the department of textiles and 
clothing made an innovation by introducing a “ fashion show.” 
This was given at Teachers College by courtesy of one of the 
large department stores. 

The object of the promenade des toilettes was threefold: first, 
to give the student from afar the opportunity of seeing the char- 
acter of costumes produced by the manufacturer; second, to 
show how those costumes were to be worn; third, to give in- 
spiration in producing costumes fine in line, color, and texture. 

There has been an ever-increasing emphasis in the department 
of textiles and clothing on the importance of design. As Pro- 
fessor Fales has phrased it in a recent issue of the Recorp, 
“ Good technique is not difficult to secure but the art of design 
is most intangible.” It was with this idea in mind that Miss 
Wilmot personally selected models that illustrated this impor- 
tant factor. 

The promenade took place in the garment laboratories. Man- 
nikins wore the costumes and displayed them in the improvised 
salon. For the most part, the garments shown were moderate 
in price, quiet in color, and simple in design. 

It is hoped that from the fashion show, the students were 
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enabled to realize that mere dexterity of hand must be combined 
with art and that the success of a costume depends on the 
harmony of line, color, and texture. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


There was a radical change last year in the administration 
of the Horace Mann School when in September, 1914, the high 
school boys with their instructors moved into their new build- 
ing near Van Cortland Park at 242nd Street, the high school 
girls remaining in the 120th Street building. The elementary 
school retained boys and girls as before. The reorganization 
made necessary by these changes in the high school, opened 
many problems new to the experience of the administrative and 
teaching body. After careful planning and consideration the 
entire school was rearranged into a six-year elementary course, 
a junior high school of three years, and a senior high school of 
three years. Several distinct advantages have been gained by 
this procedure. A broader general education in the junior high 
school has been provided, and specialization in college prepara- 
tion postponed until about the beginning of the senior high 
school. 

In his report for 1914-15, Mr. Pearson, principal of the school, 
points out that the separation of the sexes has been productive 
of good in several ways. There is better attention in the class 
room, and because of the absence of the boys, the material of 
instruction is more closely adapted to the needs of girls. One 
result of the new curriculum has been that last year two and 
one-half times as many girls studied household arts and fine 
arts as in the years preceding. In the elementary school special 
attention has been given during the year to rating the achieve- 
ments of the pupils in certain of the fundamental studies. Pro- 
fessor Hillegas, with several of his students, has been working 
out this rating by the use of scientific scales of measure, as the 
Courtis tests, the Ayres scale in spelling, and the Hillegas scale 
for English composition. A vast deal of labor has been spent 
in tabulating the results, and the eagerness of the teachers to 
use the standard tests, and their skill and determination in 
remedying defects thus pointed out, are most commendable. The 
adaptation of the content of the various new courses to the 
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needs of the girls is a large, never-ending problem to the solu- 
tion of which each year’s experience will contribute much help. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS FEDERATE 


Anyone visiting Teachers College this fall, in that period of 
storm and stress known as registration week, would have been 
impressed by a unique phenomenon in the history of its student 
activities. Those familiar with the college in the last few years 
know well the proverbial “Ask me” guide. She was here again 
in full sway, but no longer representing only the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Catholic Club, Jewish Forum, Y. W. C. 
A., and Y. M. C. A. were united in performing this common 
service to the College, carrying on together, in all its details, the 
work of receiving new students. 

Some of those who accepted the invitation of the religious 
organizations, conveyed in the letter of welcome sent out in the 
summer to new students, did not know quite what to make of 
so strange a thing as an offer of help from four different clubs 
in one breath. Experience proved, moreover, that these guides 
who piloted new students safely through the intricacies of opening 
days were active in telling about each other’s work and in trying 
to bring the new comer into touch with his own particular re- 
ligious group as quickly as possible. All four organizations were 
listed on the green cards which were handed to each student and 
the signer was requested to indicate where his interest lay. 
Later, when he made his way to the men’s or women’s Association 
rooms, his membership dues for the club of his choice were re- 
ceived and recorded by a desk keeper who might happen to belong 
to any one of them, since this duty is performed for all by a 
representative committee. The very name on the doors, Religious 
Organizations Room, offers a singular contrast to the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. of old. 

Working in the Room together, serving the afternoon college 
teas, helping with the Whittier Hall socials, visiting the new 
students on those first lonely nights, side by side Y. W. C. A., 
Catholic, and Jewish girls were found working efficiently and 
enjoying thoroughly the companionship and the broader spirit of 
kindliness felt throughout the College. New students and old 
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alike felt it and the very college songs perhaps rang out the more 
heartily because found in the little hand books, which this year 
the four religious clubs published together and presented to the 
students. 

It was in this Blue Book that the students announced to the 
interested friend or stranger the platform for their new work, 
the general introduction to which is quoted below: 


“The Catholic Club, Y. W. C. A. Y. M. C. A, and Jewish Forum 
of Teachers College have formed a joint organization to provide for 
efficient co-operation among the various groups along such lines as they 
may unite in, to serve the common college good. Such work is directed 
by an executive council of the four presidents with the general religious 
secretary member ex officio, and is carried on by joint committees ap- 
pointed from the various clubs, who engage to whatever extent they 
are able in the four following ways: 


“The Social Committee, which has charge of all united effort toward 
welcoming new students and any large social affairs upon which the 
Clubs may unite. 


_ “The Neighborhood Committee, which works with the College Visitor 
in visiting and keeping in touch with students outside the dormitories. 


“The Extension Committee, which serves as a clearing house for calls 
that come to students for volunteer service in the Horace Mann Girls’ 
League and outside of the College. 


“The Practical Service Committee, which cares for the Religious 
Organizations rooms, conducts excursions, church parties, and renders ser- 
vice as the need may arise in the College and work of other committees. 


“All the Clubs retain their own separate organization and carry on their 
individual activities as outlined in the following pages.” 

Such were the plans outlined last spring. The natural question 
arises, how are they working out? A brief glance over the events 
of the past few weeks should give at least a partial answer. 

To the account of the activities of opening weeks should be 
added a word as to the reception, at which the officers of the 
Catholic Club and the Jewish Forum joined with those of the 
Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. in receiving faculty and students 
in the name of the Religious Organizations of Teachers College. 
This social spirit is continued at the Friday afternoon teas, where 
the girls of the three organizations take turns in serving tea, and 
enjoy a wholesome rivalry as to who can bring about the most 
friendly social hour for all the rest. Men are by no means ex- 
cluded from this function, and the room is a busy, jolly place 
each Friday from three-thirty to five. 

The joint committee on neighborhood work was perhaps busiest 
of all during the opening week. As the green cards came in, 
giving names and addresses before they could easily be procured 
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through the College, they were sorted each night, a certain num- 
ber taken over by each girl on the committee, who then called 
on the lonely girls in surrounding apartment houses. This com- 
mittee works in conjunction with the College Visitor, and when 
one realizes that about three hundred calls were made those first 
few weeks, one sees that the “neighborhood problem” is in a 
fair way toward being solved. 

To get people acquainted, to help them get the things they 
want and see what they wish to see, were the motives behind the 
excursions planned by the joint committee on practical service 
for every day of opening week and for holiday times. Church 
parties were likewise conducted by this group, to prominent 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish churches, so that new students 
might easily find the church of their choice. 

The joint settlement committee has served as a clearing house 
for calls, and profiting by the systematic machinery worked out 
by the Y. W. C. A. has secured the benefits of practice teaching 
credit from the College for some of its work. About eighty girls 
are thus engaged, giving something back to the great city from 
which they are receiving so much. 

The general interest in things religious has been shown in 
the good attendance upon the College Chapel; and here, too, a 
plan is being tried as a result of the new scheme. Certain days 
have been given over to the different religious organizations on 
which representatives of their choice address the College, and all 
have the opportunity of sharing their best with others. Three 
Catholic and three Jewish speakers, as well as Protestant leaders, 
are expected to speak on various phases of progressive social and 
religious work. 

Each organization has been hearty in its general welcome to 
its separate meetings and classes. These have been carried on 
with increased rather than diminished interest. The Jewish 
Forum meets weekly, and has obtained the privilege of a cur- 
riculum Bible course, given from the Jewish standpoint by Pro- 
fessor Kaplan, to supplement the courses in Biblical literature and 
religious education already provided in the college curriculum. 
The Catholics, besides their regular club meeting, are organizing 
a Bible study group. 

Two notable series of lectures are being given under the 
auspices of the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A.: “ Five Races 
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under Our Flag—A Home Problem of Christian Education ” and 
“Great Men and Little Known Times of the Bible.” On the 
program appear such names as Dr. Charles Jefferson, Dr. Frank 
Sanders, Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, Professor Gottheil, and Pro- 
fessor Fagnani. A number of smaller classes on Bible and Mis- 
sion study are also given. Both associations have their weekly 
forum for discussion, and the Y. W. C. A. also provides a Sun- 
day evening vesper service and a weekly devotional meeting. 

Efficient union in service, with hearty and cordial codperation, 
does not result in any lessening of individual purpose. Each 
club, in its own individual activities, is trying to stand more 
strongly than ever for its best, realizing that only so can it 
render a real and vital service to the whole. 

Back of these facts, now a part of everyday college experience 
yet still so worthy of note that Dean Russell, in a recent talk 
to a group of students, called this federation of the religious 
organizations “the most significant event since his coming to the 
college,”—stands a student movement and a college response in- 
volving a typical bit of Teachers College procedure and machin- 
ery. Had the thing been superimposed on the students from 
above in any sense of the word, its fate would have been uncer- 
tain. What really happened was that certain events led to a 
realization on the part of students in the four religious organiza- 
tions, the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., the Catholic Club, and the 
Jewish Forum, that there were existing points of contact where 
they could work together for the common good of the College. 
After due consideration and discussion, among themselves and 
with Dean Russell, they decided that a federation of effort along 
certain specified lines would be desirable, and asked for a paid 
secretary to assist in the work. The College on its side, recog- 
nizing the educational value of these organizations, expressed its 
willingness to help them, and a new College office was created, 
that of secretary to the Religious: Organizations. 

The first appointee could fortunately be one thoroughly familiar 
with the whole situation. Miss Mary Agnes Wilson, who was 
appointed secretary to the Religious Organizations last spring, 
had been a graduate student in Teachers College since taking her 
A.B. at Vassar in 1913. Last year Miss Wilson received her 
M.A. in religious education from Columbia University, thus 
bringing not only understanding but training to bear on the 
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problem. She is directly responsible to Dean Russell, who has 
a faculty advisory committee of which he is chairman, Professor 
Norsworthy acting as vice-chairman. This committee consists of 
the chairmen of the faculty advisory boards of the four religious 
organizations of the College, the chairman of the Horace Mann 
girls league, and the Teachers College instructor in religious 
education as member at large. Since these faculty advisory 
board chairmen are elected by their respective student organiza- 
tions, they well represent the various interests involved. This 
committee, so its minutes state, “holds itself ready to advise 
with the Religious Organizations in regard to matters of religious 
interest in the life of the College.” At stated intervals it meets 
with the student executive committee of presidents, which out- 
lines policies of codperative work, to be carried out by the 
special joint student committees already described. 

Certain immediate benefits of this new codperative plan are 
already to be noted and the economy of time and effort, in rela- 
tion to the total output of actual achievement, is real. When 
one realizes further that through this very working together, 
students of such different religious faiths are finding that their 
deepest religious convictions can be expressed, along many lines, 
in identical terms of service to meet common needs, the larger 
significance of the whole movement appears inevitably to be 
a new understanding of the actuating ideals of each faith but 
without a lessening of loyalty to that faith. A desire to share 
with others what one student in speaking to his own club phrased 
as “our particular type of religious culture,” has led, in the 
case of whole clubs and of individuals, to a more intelligent desire 
to understand just what that cultural inheritance is, with the 
result of better planned and attended courses on religion and 
Bible. The bearing of this student experiment on the problem 
of religious toleration seems worthy of consideration and is, in 
the words of Dean Russell, quoted above, “ the most significant 
event since his coming to the College.” 


NEW STUDENTS EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The reorganized Students Executive Council of Teachers 
College held a mass meeting on October 26 with the new per- 
sonnel on the platform, consisting of three members of the 
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faculty, five graduates and four undergraduate students. The 
faculty members are Dr. Norsworthy, chairman of the faculty 
committee on student welfare, Miss Daniell, social director, and 
Miss Wilson, general secretary of religious organizations. The 
officers are Mr. Walter Pettit, president; Miss Bessie Lee Gam- 
brill, vice-president; Miss Genevieve Howell, secretary. Miss 
Helen E, Diller and Mr. Elbert K. Fretwell represent the gradu- 
ate students’ interests, and the four undergraduates are the class 
presidents: Miss Helen L. Tuttle, senior; Miss Helene Carter, 
junior; Miss Marion Hagadorn, sophomore, and Miss Ellen 
Cochran, freshman. These being presented, Mr. Pettit made 
an earnest plea for codperation on the part of the student body 
in the work of the new Council. He then introduced Dean 
Russell who indicated the place of the Council as intermediary 
between the faculty and the students, pointing out that it relieved 
the faculty of much labor and was possessed of great power 
in the administration of important details in the well being of 
the College. The Dean also stated that since the existence of 
the Council the enforcement of any disciplinary measures had 
been unnecessary. 

Professor Paul Monroe next told the large audience about 
the Canton Christian College, its work and needs, as well as 
of the deep interest taken by Teachers College in this splendid 
institution, which has several of our graduates both Chinese and 
American on its staff. Professor Monroe urged the students 
to consider the logical claim of this work and to give it their 
hearty support by interest and contributions. 

The senior class president announced the first social event 
of the year, a barn dance on Hallowe’en in the Thompson gym- 
nasium. The vice-president of the Council mentioned that tea 
was served daily in the social room, and indicated the hour 
and place as a pleasant means of becoming acquainted with 
the great number of new students and cultivating a friendly 
spirit. Professor Allan Abbott gave a very interesting outline 
of the work of the new Dramatic Arts Club, which is men- 
tioned elsewhere in the Recorp. An exercise in compression 
then followed, when representatives of the various student or- 
ganizations were limited to one minute each in which to out- 
line their plans and plead for members. Mr. Williams spoke 
for the Elementary Club; Secondary Club, Mr. Fretwell; Kin- 
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dergarten Club, Miss Dorothy Shupp; Administration Club, Mr. 
Reavis; Nurses’ Club, Miss Ink; Music Club, Miss Jagger; 
Athletic Association, Miss Marguerite Smith; Columbia Spec- 
tator, Miss Lucy Cooper; Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Miss Dorothy Dickinson; Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Mr. Clifford Woody; Roman Catholic Club, Miss Marie 
Reilly ; Jewish Club, Mr. Alexander Dushkin. This list seems 
to leave few loopholes through which a Teachers College stu- 
dent can escape some degree of sociability and codperation. 


WOMEN’S DISCUSSION CLUB 


The Women’s Discussion Club was started in 1912 by mem- 
bers of Dr. McMurry’s class for the purpose primarily of dis- 
cussing the problems and clarifying the difficulties of women 
engaged in elementary supervision. Miss Lida Lee Tall, now 
alumni trustee of Teachers College, was largely instrumental in 
the foundation of the club. Meetings have been held regularly 
during the academic year and also in the summer sessions. The 
organization is slight but efficient, consisting of a president 
and a committee. An informal luncheon is served every other 
week in Teachers College at the noon hour at which time dif- 
ferent members of the faculty bring before the women some 
phase of educational work or the newest research in which 
they are engaged. For example, Dr. Thorndike last winter 
talked of some experiments in vocational guidance and Dr. 
Norsworthy presented various aspects of moral training. On 
alternate weeks the women have discussions among themselves 
on a chosen topic of educational or social interest, the subject 
being shown from different angles and emphasis being placed 
on its relation to their particular work in the field, and its 
possible modification to suit individual cases. The informality 
of these discussions makes them of peculiar value, encouraging 
the reserved and timid to express their views and needs and 
affording opportunity for enlightenment by those who can best 
offer suggestions and help. The wide geographical range repre- 
sented by the members, who come from all parts of the United 
States, Canada, and overseas, adds much of value in a broadened 
outlook and increased knowledge and sympathy. Another 
activity of the club is the occasional social meeting when the 
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members endeavor to forget for a time that they are school 
women and leave their administrative and other problems at 
home. Miss Florence L. Bamberger is president for this year, 
with an executive committee of seven. 


ADMINISTRATION CLUB 


The Administration Club has been organized with more than 
a hundred members. The following were elected officers: Mr. 
G. H. Reavis, president ; Mr. Noble Lee Garrison, vice-president ; 
Miss Margaret Jean Calvin, secretary; and Mr. William J. 
Manion, treasurer. 

Dr. Strayer has again offered the hospitality of his home for 
meetings of the members every other week, and on alternate 
weeks meetings open to all men and women interested in educa- 
tional administration are held at Teachers College, with an ad- 
dress by some prominent speaker on a topic in which he is espe- 
cially interested, followed by questions. 

An added feature this year in connection with the discussion 
meetings at Dr. Strayer’s home will be a brief report upon cur- 
rent literature. For each of these meetings a bibliography, made 
up from the current educational magazines in so far as they deal 
with problems of administration, will be mimeographed previous 
to the meeting and placed in the hands of each member of the 
club. At the meeting fifteen or twenty minutes will be given up 
to a very brief characterization of the more important articles 
listed by members of the club to whom have been assigned the 
leading magazines. It is hoped that in this way the time of all 
students may be economized and each one may be kept in touch 
with current literature to a degree which would scarcely be 
possible were it necessary for each to read all of the magazines. 

The second meeting of the club brought forth a discussion of 
‘some types of educational research. Dr. M. R. Trabue, who has 
‘done considerable field work, suggested that a real problem defi- 
nitely chosen and constantly borne in mind was of far greater 
value than mere statistics. Unfailing courtesy he intimated should 
‘be shown school administrators for the privilege of using the 
schools as experiment stations in research, thus forwarding the 
friendly attitude toward betterment work which should char- 
acterize school men and women everywhere. He also laid stress 
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on the sending of full reports of the results of tests and experi- 
ments to the executives under whose sanction the work is done. 

Dr. Trabue was followed by Mr. Charles T. Loram, who by 
a very able as well as artistic use of the blackboard showed the 
situation of educational affairs in South Africa, where he is 
inspector of schools, traveling often hundreds of miles in his 
territory. The fact that there are in South Africa four million 
blacks to two and a half million whites and that the former are 
in many instances eager for the white man’s educational oppor- 
tunities, makes Mr. Loram’s problem one of far-reaching possi- 
bilities and of great interest. He has visited our southern states 
and studied conditions with a view to comparison of the negro 
status in both countries. Some of the Commissioners’ reports 
and various tests which he expected to use in his dissertation 
were sunk on the Arabic, but his indomitable English spirit is 
surmounting such minor difficulties and he will soon return to 
Durban to put his accumulation of American educational theories 
into active operation. 


DRAMATIC ARTS CLUB 


The organization meeting of the Dramatic Arts Club, Thurs- 
day evening, October 21, brought out nearly one hundred pros- 
pective members to be informally entertained by songs, folk- 
dancing, and impromptu acting, and to discuss plans for the year. 
This new club is intended to bring together, on a basis of mutual 
help and good fellowship, all connected with Teachers College 
who are interested in any aspect of the drama or related arts. 
It will maintain a standing committee of student and faculty 
members to keep regular office hours and answer correspondence 
regarding dramatic arts (address Box 133, or call at Room 
322, T. C.); it will maintain relations with the Drama League 
and similar organizations, and will have their literature on ref- 
erence. It will attempt, through the volunteer work of its mem- 
bers, to furnish expert assistance in the coaching and costuming 
of such plays as are undertaken by the College, and to distribute, 
through a loan collection of fully annotated and illustrated 
prompt-books, what may be learned through such productions. 
For the present, it has assumed responsibility for the annual 
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Students’ Festival, which will this year be given an Elizabethan 
character (see below) and will be held during Alumni 
Week. 


SHAKESPEARE EXHIBIT AND FESTIVAL 


The Shakespeare Celebration Committee of New York City 
has as organizing chairman Miss Mary Porter Beegle, who is 
associated with the physical education department of Teachers 
College, and Professor Allan Abbott of the English department 
of Teachers College as chairman of the committee on Celebra- 
tions in Colleges (located within seventy-five miles of New York 
City). Teachers College and several other prominent colleges 
have already indicated their expectation of taking part in the 
festivities. A community masque, written for the occasion by 
Mr. Percy MacKaye, will be produced under the auspices of 
the Celebration Committee and the well-known Players Club, 
which numbers in its membership the most distinguished actors 
of America. The masque will include scenes from Shakespeare’s 
plays with interludes involving large choral, dance, and pro- 
cessional elements, and enlisting thousands of trained amateurs 
selected from the community. 

The Teachers College plans in connection with the above cele- 
bration include a Shakespeare Festival and Educational Exhibit. 
The dates for these Teachers College activities have been fixed 
for February 18-19, which is the time also set for the Annual 
Alumni Conferences at Teachers College. By this arrangement 
former as well as present students may enjoy both the festivities 
and exhibit as well as the interesting conference programs. 

The festival will take the form of a fair-week or holiday-season 
in Stratford; and many groups of villagers, trades-guilds, wan- 
dering players, morrice-dancers, and other merrymakers will fur- 
nish entertainment leading up to a Country-Dance Ball in which 
all will join. For the exhibit, which in scope will correspond to 
those of the arts departments of some years ago, every depart- 
ment in the College has been invited to display whatever it knows 
or can produce that has any bearing on Shakespeare, his plays, 
their production in his time or ours, the industries and arts re- 
lating to them, and the like. A few details now in sight are 
an Elizabethan banquet, spread in the Tudor dining-room of the 
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Practical Arts Building; tools, household utensils, furniture, of 
the period; a model of an Elizabethan stage; plans, including 
photographs, costume sketches, prompt-books, and a model stage, 
for the application of the new art ideas to the school production 
of Shakespeare; a demonstration of class-room teaching as con- 
ducted in Shakespeare’s time ; and many other features of interest 
to the Alumni, and of a kind difficult to see elsewhere. It is 
hoped that even a larger number of the Alumni than usual will 
make a special effort to get back for Alumni week. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


JOHN G. ANDERSON, FAMOUS GOLFER 


As one progresses in scholarship from the kindergarten to 
the professor’s chair there is a retrogression in the play spirit. 
The senior in college does not enter into athletics as heartily or 
as numerously as the freshman, and graduates seldom go in for 
championships except in seminar tackles. True, certain of the 
honorable faculty of Teachers College are known to dance, 
swim, and even eagerly seek the faculty hour on our one tennis 
court, yet the count of educators who take sufficient physical 
exercise is small. 

It is of interest, therefore, to find that one of our alumni, Mr. 
John G. Anderson, sometime master in English at the Fessenden 
School, who obtained his M.A. degree at Teachers College last 
June, is runner-up for the National Amateur Championship in 
golf. In the spring Dr. Suzzallo, unaware that he was address- 
ing a sporting editor, mentioned with interest to Mr. Anderson 
a series of live sporting articles which were appearing weekly 
in the New York Sun, especially one on the establishment of a 
school for caddies; and upon Mr. Anderson’s modestly avowing 
their authorship, the following facts were brought out. Shortly 
before Commencement Mr. Anderson was runner-up in the 
Metropolitan championship and was defeated by the veteran 
Travis, but only at the thirty-sixth hole. During his four years 
at Amherst he had won beside his A.B. the Intercollegiate cham- 
pionship and the Massachusetts championship, and somewhat 
later defeated Travis, but was defeated by him in the finals 
for the National championship at Garden City. While he and 
Mrs. Anderson were on their wedding trip in Europe he won 
the golf championship of France; and when he entered the 
National Amateur championship at Detroit last August, his- 
torians of the sport recognized that Teachers College was repre- 
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sented by the most famous school-master golfer who ever played 
the game. During the six gruelling days of the elimination con- 
test “ our Johnnie Anderson,” as the New York newspapers call 
him, defeated one opponent after another. Evans, Travers, 
Ouimet all went down and Anderson was still playing. He 
defeated every one he met except Gardner; and the studious 
seminar room at Teachers College may well take pride in the 
runner-up for the National Amateur championship of our most 
dignified game. 


PROFESSOR ELLIOTT APPOINTED UNIVERSITY 
CHANCELLOR 


Dr. Edward Charles Elliott, professor of education and direc- 
tor of courses for the training of teachers at the University of 
Wisconsin, was in October elected chancellor of the University 
of Montana. This is a new position recently created by the 
state authorities. As chancellor, Dr. Elliott will be the head of 
all the state educational institutions including the State Uni- 
versity, the State Agricultural College, the School of Mines, and 
the normal schools. It is the purpose of this new position to 
improve the educational work of the state by bringing the 
various institutions in closer touch with each other. Professor 
Elliott was born in Chicago in 1874. He received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science from the University of Nebraska in 1895, 
and the degree of Master of Arts from the same institution in 
1897. From Teachers College, Columbia University, he received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1905. From 1898 to 
1903 he was superintendent of schools at Leadville, Colorado. 
From 1903 to 1905, he was assistant and teacher fellow at Teach- 
ers College. In 1905 he was appointed associate professor of 
education at the University of Wisconsin, becoming professor of 
education and director of the courses for the training of teachers 
in 1907. Dr. Elliott has made several special investigations for 
the United States Bureau of Education, was a member of the 
New York School Inquiry Board, 1911-12, and of the Vermont 
Educational Inquiry in 1913. He is the author of “ Fiscal As- 
pects of Public Education in American Cities,’ and “ State 
School Systems and City Schools Supervision.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT HOLLAND BECOMES COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT 


Dr. Ernest O. Holland, superintendent of schools of Louisville, 
Kentucky, was in October elected president of the State College 
at Pullman, Washington. Dr. Holland was born in Indiana in 
1874. He was granted the degree of Bachelor of Arts by Indiana 
University in 1895. He was a fellow in education at Teachers 
College in 1909-10, taking the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1912. He was head of the English department of the Boys’ 
High School of Louisville from 1900-1905. In 1905 he was 
appointed associate professor of education at Indiana Uni- 
versity becoming junior professor in 1907 and professor of 
secondary education in 1908. He was appointed superintendent 
of schools of Louisville, Kentucky, in 1911. He is the author 
of “Written and Oral Composition” and the “ Pennsylvania 
State Normal Schools and Public School System.” 


APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Laura McDonald, 1913, is house superintendent of the 
Federation building for social service at Elmira, N. Y. Her 
duties include supervision of the cafeteria and of the dormitory 
besides codperation with the director of the club work and social 
affairs. 

Miss Anne Blitz, A.M., 1914, one of our former instructors, 
is dean of women at William Smith College, Geneva. Her work 
includes the supervision of the college dormitory as well as 
direction of the social activities of the students. 

Miss Josephine Leverett, 1912, is in charge of the large hos- 
pital laundry at the University of Cincinnati, which is to be used 
as a practice field for the administration students there. 

Miss Letitia E. Weer, 1909, formerly supervisor of home 
economics in Baltimore County, Md., is now assisting in the 
household administration department of Teachers College. 

Miss Josephine Durkee is director of the division of public 
health nursing in the New York State Department of Health. 
This is the first position of the kind to be created anywhere. The 
appointment was made through the Civil Service, Miss Durkee 
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obtaining the highest marks. Consideration was also given to 
her years of experience in nursing in country districts. 

Miss Helen L. Redfern, 1915, has taken up a rather new form 
of teaching work. She is acting as visiting instructor in several 
scattered hospitals in the vicinity of Boston. 

Miss Lehman, who was with the Red Cross in Russia, has re- 
turned to this country. She is now in Bowling Green, Ohio. 

In the list of appointments recorded in the September RecorD 
there were one or two errors which should be corrected. Miss 
Caroline McKee goes as instructor to the Cleveland City Hos- 
pital, not to Cincinnati; Miss Stevens is appointed supervisor of 
the maternity department of the Brooklyn Hospital; and Miss 
Mary Harold, who has been doing work in the household admin- 
istration department, goes to the Metropolitan Hospital, Black- 
well’s Island, as supervising nurse, not superintendent of nurses. 

Miss Helen M. Smith, 1915, is teaching piano and singing at 
St. Margaret’s Hall, Boise, Idaho. 

Miss Marguerita van Duyn, 1914, has taken the directorship 
of physical education in Elmira College, Elmira, New York. 

Miss Helen L. Tuttle, 1916, is assisting Miss Wilmot in the 
department of textiles, 

Miss Marion Hanckel, 1915, has gone to Knoxville, Tenn., 
as supervisor of kindergarten and primary grades. 

Miss Anne Wieking, A.M., 1915, has been appointed assistant 
in the kindergarten training department of the State Normal 
School at Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Miss Jessie S. Himes, 1915, has returned to her position as 
head of the kindergarten training department of the State Normal 
School at Oneonta, N. Y. 

Miss Louise C. Sutherland, 1912, whom so many have known 
as instructor in the department of kindergarten education at 
Teachers College and as director of the kindergarten at the 
Speyer School, has gone to the State Normal School at Winona, 
Minn., as head of the department of kindergarten training. Miss 
Bertha Schwable, 1915, has accepted the position of assistant 
kindergarten training teacher in the same school. 

Miss Edna Haines, 1915, is now instructor at the Kindergarten 
Training School at Oberlin, Ohio. 

Miss Corinne Brown, A.M., 1915, has been appointed head 
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of kindergarten training department at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Miss Mary Statham has gone to her home city, Auckland, 
New Zealand, as instructor in the kindergarten training depart- 
ment at the Normal School. 

Miss Alice Shallcross, 1915, is now head of the kindergarten 
training department at the Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Miss Helen Maya Das, 1915, has been given charge of the 
kindergarten and primary department at the Avalon Girls School 
at Pathankot, Punjab, India. 

Miss Gail Harrison, 1915, has accepted a position as kinder- 
garten training teacher at the Normal School, San Francisco, Cal. 

Miss Lucy Gage, 1915, has returned to her position as head 
of the kindergarten training department of the State Normal 
School at Kalamazoo, Mich. Miss Frances Kern, 1915, is 
assistant training teacher in the kindergarten department of 
the same school. 


ALUMNI FOUND NEW SCHOLARSHIP 


On the evening of the third of December the Alumni of the 
Fine and Industrial Arts Departments will embark on the new 
venture of founding a Scholarship literally by the work of 
their own hands. 

The enterprise will take the form of an entertainment and 
sale of Christmas gifts, made by volunteer workers from the 
departments, including alumni, college students, and Horace 
Mann School pupils, the proceeds to go into the scholarship 
fund. 

Among the articles to be sold will be Christmas cards, hand- 
decorated Christmas boxes, metal trays, book-racks, candle- 
sticks, kodak books, desk pads, linoleum printed wrapping- 
papers, special contributions from former technical students, 
and refreshments. Since the middle of October groups of stu- 
dents and alumni have been assembling on Saturdays at the 
College to make the various articles enumerated. 

In addition to the sale, the pre-Shakespearian play, “ Noah’s 
Flood” will be presented from the Ark, and the animals will 
be sold. The Ark has been designed by the fine arts students, 
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and is now being constructed by the industrial arts group. 
When finished it will be painted and decorated in turn by artists 
from the fine arts division. 

As soon as the scholarship is established, it will be open to 
properly qualified students desiring to specialize in fine and 
industrial arts 


ALUMNI TRUSTEE NOMINATIONS DUE BEFORE 
JANUARY | 


At the meeting of the Trustees of Teachers College which is 
to be held February 17 an Alumni Trustee is to be elected to 
succeed Dr. David Snedden whose term expires the first of 
next March. It will be recalled that in February, 1914, the 
Trustees of Teachers College announced for the first time their 
intention to elect each year for a period of two years an Alumni 
Trustee. Dr. Snedden was the first such trustee chosen, having 
been elected in February, 1914. Miss Lida Lee Tall was the 
second Alumni Trustee, elected in February, 1915, for a period 
of two years. Only Dr. Snedden’s place is now to be filled. 

The Alumni Association codperates with the trustees by 
nominating each year such Alumni Trustees, these nominations 
to be made on a blank form provided on the last page of this 
issue of the RecorD, immediately following the advertising sec- 
tion. This form must be filled and returned not later than 
January 1, 1916. Take advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded to come into closer relation with the management of the 
College by sending in early your nominations, 

In making nominations for Alumni Trustee it should be 
observed that persons on the College staff, either as officers or 
instructors, are not eligible as Alumni Trustees. 

The nomination of Alumni Trustees by the members of the 
Association is as follows: Names shall be proposed and balloted 
upon in the same manner as for the election of officers of the 
Alumni Association (see article below). The Executive Com- 
mittee then canvasses the returns and lays the results before the 
Trustees of Teachers College at their meeting on February 17. 
The Trustee elected is announced at the Alumni Conference 
meeting on Saturday, February 19. 
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NOMINATE ASSOCIATION OFFICERS NOW! 


At the annual meeting of the Alumni Association to be held 
at the College February 18-19 the following officers of the Asso- 
ciation are to be elected: first vice-president, second vice-presi- 
dent, and recording secretary. The elections are to be made 
for a term of two years beginning March 1, 1916. These posi- 
tions are held at present by the following persons whose terms 
expire March 1, 1916; William E. Stark, first vice-president ; 
Miss Valentine Chandor, second vice-president; Miss Roxanna 
Steele, recording secretary. 

Nominations for the above offices may be made by any char- 
tered Teachers College Club or by any ten members of the 
Association not holding membership in a chartered Teachers 
College Club but acting conjointly. Nominations must be sent 
in before January 1 on a blank form provided on the last page 
of this number of the Recorp (after advertising section). 

After the nominations are received a list of the nominees will 
be sent out on January 10, together with a blank ballot, to each 
active member of the Association, who shall fill out and return 
the ballot by February 10. The returns will then be canvassed 
by the Executive Committee, which shall lay the results before 
the Alumni Council at the annual meeting on February 19. Fill 
in the form on the last page now! 


FEBRUARY ALUMNI CONFERENCES 


The Annual Alumni Conferences will be held at the College 
Friday and Saturday, February 18-19, 1916, at which a most 
attractive offering is promised. The various section programs 
are now being prepared and will appear in the January Recorp. 
In addition to the usual exercises there will be a Shakespeare 
exhibit and festival (see page 100). It is hoped that the Alumni 
who expect to attend the meeting of the department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A., to be held at Detroit beginning 
February 21, will arrange as usual to attend the Alumni Con- 
ferences at Teachers College. The excellent train service be- 
tween New York and Detroit makes it possible for one to attend 
the entire Alumni Conference and Festival, to spend Sunday 
visiting in New York, and to reach Detroit before the opening 
of the meeting there. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A Teacher’s Influence 


should not only be a strong factor for character 
building in the school but should impress itself upon 
a child in the years that follow. 


Vocational and Moral Guidance 


By Jesse B. Davis 


is a volume of invaluable aid to teachers in extend- 
ing their good influence far beyond the narrow walls 
of the classroom. It suggests many ways of meet- 
ing the problems relating to the vocational guidance 
of young people, outlining methods of procedure 
which have stood the test of actual Sa by 


parents, educators and social workers. 


ts 


practical view-point renders it unique in this field. 


297 pages, $1.25. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


GINN and COMPANY 


FIRST YEAR GERMAN 


Successful teaching of German to 
beginners must achieve several very 
definite results. In one year a pupii 
using Bagster-Collins’ First Book in 
German will have attained the ability 
to read German understandingly without 
translating it, ability to speak German 
in its simple forms, ability to apply all 
the practical grammatical forms and 
usages, and taste to appreciate German 
life and literature. He begins to think in 
German from the first lesson. 

Published about two years ago, 
Bagster-Collins’ First Book in Ger- 
man has enjoyed a remarkable journey 
to public favor. In Springfield, Mass., 
for example, they praise the “ early 
introduction of the strong verb and the 
sensible sequence of the English sen- 
tences, 40 make no mention of other 
and more obvious good qualities.” In 
Philadelphia they approve of the way 
that “‘ new points are always illustrated 
by means of new material which is of 
practical value as well.” 


FIRST YEAR FRENCH 


The new Maloubier and Moore 
First Book in French is a stimulating 
book wisely planned. 

The lessons usually occupy four 
pages. The reading selection with its 
vocabulary is followed on the opposite 
page by questions in French, together 
with grammatical paradigms. On the 
third page of the lesson are sentences in 
French for reading and discussion, and 

he fourth, parallel with them, a clear 

ement of the grammatical principles 

ved. Frequently two pages of review 

oc urill material are included in the 
lesson. 

The arrangement leaves the teacher 
free to emphasize either the literary or the 
conversational features of the lesson, to 
follow, if it is desirable, a combination 
of the direct and the grammatical meth- 
ods, and to adapt the work to special 
needs. The book is designed partic- 
ularly to help those who believe that a 
modern language should be taught with 
all possible spontaniety. 
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Columbia University Quarterly 


THE QuARTERLY, in addition to its record of all official 
University action, and to its historical and biographical 
articles of interest to Columbia men, aims to represent that 
wide variety of literary, philosophic and scientific activity 
which focuses at Columbia, and through which the Unt- 
versity contributes to the thought and work of the world. 
Above all else, it is intended that this magazine shall be 
the means of maintaining close relations between the 
alumni and the University. 


Tue QuarTER-y is issued in December, March, June, 
and September, each volume beginning with the Decem- 
ber number. Annual subscription, one dollar; single 
number, thirty cents. 500 pages per volume. 

All communications should be addressed to the 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY 
Columbia University, New York City. 

CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, Editor 


An important book on a subject of vital importance to every teacher. 
DECORATION OF THE SCHOOL AND HOME 


By THEODORE M. DILLAWAY, 
Director of Manual Arts, Boston 


Here is a book that shows what a schoolroom may be made by the 
intelligent selection and artistic arrangement of its decorations. 

Mr. Dillaway has made an exhaustive study of this neglected phase of 
education. In this book he points out clearly common faults found in the 
average school arrangement, and then by text and illustrations of re-arrange- 
quality. 

The text of this book sets forth comprehensively the proper selection 
and arrangement of statuary, pictures, busts, bas-reliefs, prints in color 
and sepia, Japanese prints and vase forms, with a complete list of these 
decorations, showing just which are best co-related to the curriculum of 
each grade. 

Profusely illustrated with colored plates and half-tone reproductions, 
Beautifully printed and bound. 
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uring the past thirty-seven years, THE TEACHERS MAGAZINE 
has been a leader among educational magazines. It is 
better and richer than ever and many of its departments contain 
the quality of work not to be had elsewhere. Among these are 
the departments of Drawing, Penmanship, Primary Work, 
Making, Music and Shorthand. Not the least important feature 
is the Personal Service Department by means of which our sub- 
scribers are helped in numerous ways, without charge. 
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$2 50 By insured mail, Just enclose $2.50 
. prepaid to any address. with this coupon con- 
taining your name and address, we will send the pen by return 
mail. elivery guaranteed. Fill out and mail to-day. 


2. a LAUGHLIN MFG. CO., 247 Wayne Street, Detroit, Michigan 
vo Se Gentlemen—Here is $2.50. Send me the pen described in this adver- 
° tisement. If pen is not satisfactory, you refund the money. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Founded in 1900. Published bi-monthly. $1.50 per year (5 numbers 
January, March, May, September, November); 40 cents per copy. A 
special circular gives a table of contents of numbers issued to date. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


This series, established in 1905, continues the educational issues of the 
Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Edu- 
cation, and presents the results of research by officers or advanced students 
of the College in the history and philosophy of education, in educational 
psychology, in kindergarten, elementary, and secondary education, in edu- 
cational administration, and in related fields. The series includes 73 vol- 
umes to date. Ten volumes, on an average, are published each year. Com- 
plete catalogue will be sent on request. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE BULLETIN 


A series of pamphlets published fortnightly, including the Dean’s Re- 
port, Announcements of School of Education and School of Practical Arts, 
special announcements of departments, which are free of charge. The series 
also includes the Technical Education Bulletins, certain articles on special 
subjects and reports on school practice, to which a price is attached. List 
of bulletins now available will be sent on request. 


UNCLASSIFIED PUBLICATIONS 


A group of publications not lending themselves to the conditions of the 
foregoing series, notable among which are Thorndike’s Educational Psy- 
chology text-books. Catalog sent on request. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE SYLLABI 
This series consists of outlines of study, bibliographies, and references, 


which are published at irregular intervals by Teachers College. Catalog 
sent on request. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
NEW YORK CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Columbia University Press Book Store 


On the Campus 
2960 Broadway Between Furnald Hall 
corner and 
116th Street Journalism Building 


Supplies all books and materials required in the various 
courses at Teachers College. New and second-hand 


Books. Columbia Stationery, Keepsakes, Jewelry, Artists’ 
Materials. 


The Official Guide to Columbia University (Illustr.) 


Teachers and students are invited to file their names and 
addresses with the bookstores’ mailing list for 
new publications. Issued monthly. 


THE STORE ADAPTED TO 
TEACHERS’ AND STUDENTS’ NEEDS 


WESTERN POSITIONS 


For Teachers, Principals and Superintendents 


We place teachers in every Department of School Work 
from the Kindergarten to the University. As publishers of 
“The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency School Directories” 
of the following States: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washing- 
ton and Wyoming, we are in touch with the Schools through- 
out the entire west. WRITE US TO-DAY. 


WM. RUFFER, 


ROCKY MT TEAC CHERS AGL GENCY 


EMPIRE BLOG, DENVER, COLO. 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Measurements of Achievement 
in School Work 


Tests and Scales as Aids in Standardization 


The most mpetant development in education in recent years has been 
the recognition of the need of standard tests and measurements in school 
work. e absence of these means lack of uniformity and considerable 
variation in grading based on the judgment of the individual teacher. The 
introduction of uniform standards of measurement based on scientific tests 
will lead to uniformity in rating the progress of pupils, adequate standards 
for comparing school work throughout the country, and increased educa- 
tional efficiency. Such standard measurements are offered in the following 


works published by the Teachers College Bureau of Publications. 


Thorndike’s Handwriting .35 cents 


Thorndike’s Teachers’ estimates 
of the quality of specimens of 
handwriting.......... 30 cents 


Handwriting Scale with samples 
for practice and record sheet 
(Reprinted from the above mono- 
graphs. Special rates on quanti- 


Thorndike’s Measurement of 
achievement in drawing 


Drawing Scale with samples for 
practice. (Reprinted from above 
monograph)............. 3 cents 


Buckingham’s Spelling ability: 
its measurement and distri- 


116 pp. Cloth, $1.15; paper, $.95 


Kelley’s Educational Guidance: 
an Experimental Study in the 
Analysis and Prediction of 
Ability of High School Pupils. 
116pp. Cloth, $2.00; Paper $1.50 


Thorndike’s Reading Scale A, Al- 
pha and Preliminary Tests, $1.20 
hundred. Tests, H, I, J, K, 
i'M, N. 100 each.....35 cents 


Hillegas’ Scale for the measure- 
ment of English composition 


Composition Scale.......... 3 cents 
(Reprinted from above mono- 
graph.) 


Hillegas-Thorndike Extension of 
the Hillegas Scale...... 6 cents 


Trabue’s Completion-Tests Lan- 
guage Scales in preparation. 


Trabue’s Language Scales (taken 
from above.) Scales B, C, D, E, 
J, K, L, M. Per 100 ea.30 cents 


Kelly’s Teachers’ marks: their 
and standardiza- 


139 pp. Cloth, $1.50; paper $1.15 


Elliott’s Variation in the achieve- 
ment of pupils............... 
120 pp. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $.95 


Kirby’s Practice in the case of 
school children.............. 
98 pp. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.75 


Bonser’s Reasoning ability in 
133 pp. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.15 


Information concerning these publications may be secured by addressing 
BUREAU OF FUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
NEW YORK CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


POSITIONS of all KINDS for TEACHERS 


We receive calls for teachers from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. 
We give the best service. Good positions and good salaries. Write 
for our free literature,—a postal will do. State qualifications briefly. 


THE INSTRUCTORS ASS’N 112 Cole Block, Marion, Indiana 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 
DENVER, COLORADO FRED DICK, A.M., Mégr. 
We serve the best interests of teachers and of school officials 


DOMESTIC ARTS SUPPLIES 


Cop-winders for hand looms. Machines for pinking, pleat- 
ing, fluting, perforating, etc. Weiss skirt markers. NO- 
SLIP dress-form stands, adjusted by foot. NO-TANGLE 


pool-stands. 
Write for illustrated particulars 


G. WASHINGTON WEISS 


374-376 CANAL ST. NEW YORK 
INVENTIONS DEVELOPED 


The Educational Department Ytt Company of New 


Jersey, Chicago, Illinois, 
loans charts, slides, and films for express charges only without any view to 

rofit. This material affords self help. Anybody can use it. Circuits are now 
ee formed to reduce express charges. 8@"WRITE FOR PLANS. 


Completion-Test Language Scales 


By MARION REX TRABUE, Ph. D. 
Instructor in Educational Administration, Teachers College 
A CHILD’S success in school is very largely determined by his ability to 
interpret printed words and language forms. 
Trabue’s Language Scales enable the administrator to measure the lan- 
guage ability of individuals or classes at any — in the public school system 
rom the second grade of the elementary school to the freshman year in College. 
Language Scales B, C, D, and E, approximately equivalent to each other, 
are devised primarily to measure ability and progress in the public schools. 
Language Scales J and K are to be used in the measurement of college 
students and adults. 
Language Scales L and M may be used to measure small differences in 
the abilities of high school students. 
140 pp. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.25 
Each Scale: $2.75 per thousand; 30 cents per hundred, carriage extra. 


Please indicate by letter which scales are desired. One copy is necessary for each 
individual to be measured. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
NEW YORK CITY 


\ ADVERTISEMENTS 


Books of Interest to Teachers 


Body in Health, The. M. V. O’SHEA and J. H. KELLOGG. 324 pp. New 
York: Macmillan, 1915. $0.75. 
ee - ee | in English Prose. Selected and edited by FRANKLIN 
ILLIAM SCOTT and JACOB ZEITLIN. 653 pp. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. $1.25. 
Discipline as a School Problem. ARTHUR C. PERRY, JR. 273 pp. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Houghton, Mifflin, 1915. $1,25. 


Education Through Play. Henry S. Curtis. 359 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1915. 


Educational Hygiene from the Pre-School Period to the bg ae 
om by Louis W. RAPEER, Ph.D. 650 pp. New York: Scribner 
Elementary Latin: an introductory course. HARRY FLETCHER SCOTT, 

; 348 pp. Lake Classic Series. Chicago, New York: Scott, Fores- 
man & Company, 1915. $1.00. 


Lesson in Sguetetion. The. FRANK HERBERT HAYWARD. 234 pp. New 
York: Macmillan, 1915. $0.40 

Making the Most of Life. M. V. O’SHEA and J. H. KELLOGG. 298 pp. 
New York: Macmillan, 1915. $0.65 

Middle English Reader. A, Edited “wn OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, Ph.D. 
New and revised edition. 478 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1915. $2.00. 

Modern Essays. JOHN MILTON BERDAN, JOHN RICHIE SCHULTZ and HEI- 
VETTE ELWELL JOYCE. 448 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1915. $1.25. 

New Sloan Readers. KATHARINE E. SLOAN. 139 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1915. $0.30. 

Old Testament Narratives. CHARLES ELBERT RHODES. 395 pp. Chicago, 
New York: Scott, Foresman, 1915. $0.40. 

Outlines of Sociology. FRANK W. BLACKMAR, Ph.D. and — LEwIS 
GILLIN, Ph.D. 586 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1915. $2.00 

Penny Lunch, A. SARAH WEBB Maury and LENA L. TACHAU. 61 pp. 
Endorsed by Louisville, Ky., Superintendent of Schools. 1915. 

Pioneers and Patriots in Early American History. MARGUERITE STOCK- 
MAN DICKSON. 157 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1915. $0.40. 

Play in Education. JOSEPH LEE. New York: Macmillan, 1915. $1.50. 

Practical Conduct of Play, The. HENRY S. CurTIS. 325 pp. New 
York: Macmillan, 1915. $2.00. 

Rural Denmark and Its Schools. HAROLD W. Focut. 335 pp. New 
York: Macmillan, 1915. $1.40. 

Sebago-Wohelo Come. Fire Girls. ETHEL ROGERS, with an introduction 
by Mrs. LUTHER HALSEY GULICK. 249pp. Battle Creek: Good Health 
Publishing Company, 1915. 

State and County School Administration. Vol. II. Source Book. 
ELLwoop P. CUBBERLEY and EDWARD C. ELLIOTT. 729 pp. New 
York: Macmillan, 1915. $2.50. 

Student’s History of Education, A. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, Ph.D. 
453 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1915. $1.25. 

Teaching of Hygiene and Safety, The. Published by State of New Jer- 
sey, ent of Public Instruction, Trenton. February, 1915. 

Training for an Effective Life, The. CHARLES W. ELIOT. 87 Bp. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915. $0.3 

Vocations for the Trained Woman. ELEANOR MARTIN and MARGARET 

Post. 175 pp. New York, London, Bombay, Calcutta: Longmans, 
Green, 1915. 

Wheat Industry for Use in Schools, The. N. A. BENGTON, A.M., DONEE 

GriFFiTH, A.M. 337 pp. New York: Macmillan, 1915. $0.65. 
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The Educational Department vester of 


Jersey, Harvester Build- 
ing, Chicago, is organized to help in educational work. They have prepared, at 
considerable expense, stencils, booklets for supplementary reading, and plans for 


doing live school work, and will gladly send you sample material and information. 


Teachers’ Estimates of the Quality of Specimens of Handwriting 
By Edward L. Thorndike 

It is the purpose of this monograph to provide teachers with means 
of making their “marks” or estimates or measurements of handwriting 
more accurate and more useful. Definite experiments are described and 
the materials for them furnished, so that any teacher who follows the 
directions given may learn how good (or bad) a judge of handwriting 
he now is, and may, whether good or bad, improve his judgment in this 
respect. 

A copy of the Thorndike Scale for Handwriting for Grades 5 to 8 
is given, together with 3 sets of samples (130) of handwriting. There 
are 6 experiments and record sheets for recording ratings. Additional 
copies of the samples, scales, and record sheets may be obtained in large 
quantities at nominal cost. 

Price of monograph, 30 cents 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Curriculum of Speyer School 


This curriculum is the outgrowth of more than a decade of experimentation 
and demonstration work in Speyer School, the Experimental School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, It contains 180 pages, and pro- 
vides much detailed organization of subject matter which has never before 
appeared in school curricula. In a number of subjects it serves as a teachers’ 
handbook. Among its noteworthy features, are: 

Provision for a natural transition from the kindergarten to the primary 
grades, and from the elementary school to the secondary school. 

A six-year elementary school course, and two years of a junior secondary 
school. 

A course of eight years in social life, civics, and history. 

Especially full courses in industrial, household and fine arts. 

A course in hygiene vitally related to life situations. 

Selective lists of reference and supplementary books in nearly all subjects. 


180pp. 50 cents 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
NEW YORK CITY 
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If You Cannot Find What 
You Want for Your School 


WRITE US. WE WILL 
GET IT FOR YOU 


If you want to see what 
you need, visit our Per- 
manent Educational 
Exhibit. You will al- 
ways find something here 
to stimulate your inter- 
est in your profession. 


Educational Equipment Company 
School and College Outfitters 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The Brandow 
Printing Company 
PRINTERS 


BINDERS 
BOOK MAKERS 


RINTERS of Fine Illustrated 

Catalogues, School and College 
Annuals, Dissertations and Blue 
Books. 


Complete Equipment 


Offices and Factory: 
BROADWAY AND NO. FERRY ST. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


GOLD 
MEDAL CRAYONS 


“Crayola” 
General Drawing Crayon 


“Spectra” 
Pastel Crayon 


“Boston” 
Pressed Crayon 


| V A” 
Lecturers’ Square Chalks 


White and Colored Blackboard Crayon, Ete. 
Send for samples and catalog 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Makers of Crayons for 
Every Use 


81-83 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 


THE 
PROVIDENT 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Service for Teachers and 
Officers in Schools 
and Colleges 


Mr. Love was assistant 
to the Director of the Co- 
lumbia Summer Sessions of 
1911 and 1912, and was 
formerly in charge of the 
Harvard Summer School. 

JAMES LEE LOVE, 

Director 
120 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


For directions for filling in this form, see pp. 107-108 of this number of the Record 


To the Executive Committee of the Alumni Association 
of Teachers College, Columbia University 


We the undersigned active members of the Alumni Associ- 


ation nominate the following persons to be voted upon in the 
coming election:— 


For Second Vice-President 
For Recording Secretary 


For Alumni Trustee 


as being in our judgment fitting candidates for the above 
named offices. 


Signed 


ing Secretary, Rosa E. Miller, Teachers College, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City, not later than January 1, 1916. 


Notes: 1. Nominations for the above offices may be made by any 
chartered Teachers College Club or by any 10 members of the Associa- 
tion not holding membership in a chartered Teachers College Club but 
acting conjointly. 


_2. Officers or instructors on the College Staff are not eligible to elec- 
tion as Alumni Trustee. 


3. Lists of nominees will be sent out on January 10, together with 
a blank ballot, to each active member of the Association, 


This blank properly filled out must reach the Correspond- 
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Contents 


Study of Preferences of Secondary School Pupils for Various Sub- 
jects of the Curriculum ....... J. H. Minnick Anp J. C. BRown 


The Child as a Member of Society......... FRANELIN H. GIDDINGS 


An Improved Scale for Measuring Ability in Reading............ 
EpwarpD L. THORNDIKE 


Planning the Lesson in the Preparation of Foods................ 
Cora M. WINCHELL 


Stenographic Reports of Lessons in Industrial Arts. .ErNest Horn 
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31 
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Faculties—Courses for Mothers and Home-keepers—College Has 
Record Attendance—Educational Administration—Elemen Edu- 
cation—Mathematics—Nursing and Health—Textiles and Clothing 
—Horace Mann School—Religious Organizations Federate—New 
Students Executive Council—Women’s Discussion Club—Admini- 
stration Club—Dramatic Arts Club—Shakespeare Exhibit and 
Festival. 


John G. Anderson, Famous Golfer—Professor Elliott Appointed Uni- 
versity Chancellor—Superintendent Holland Becomes College Presi- 
dent—Appointments— Alumni Found New Scholarship— Alumni 
Trustee to be Chosen—Alumni Association Officers—February 
Alumni Conferences. 


81 


102 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD FOR 1916 
FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


The following are the titles of some important articles that 
the Recorp will print in early issues: 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs 


TEACHING PHYSICS BY PROJECTS 
Professor John F. Woodhull 
Professor C. R. Mann and others 


SPECIAL KINDERGARTEN NUMBER 
Professor Patty Hill 
Professor Giddings and others 


ARTICLES ON HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
Professors Kinne, Cooley, Bigelow and others 


STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS OF SPEYER SCHOOL 
LESSONS (continued) 


Dr. Ernest Horn 


EQUIPMENT OF A HIGH SCHOOL LABORATORY 
Roland Hugh Williams 


Also articles by Dean Russell, Professors Smith, Wood, 
Norsworthy, Bigelow, Monroe, Stevens, Kilpatrick, Ruger, 
Hillegas, Dow, Nutting, Bonser, Noyes, Andrews, Gunther, and 
prominent alumni. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 
(Highest Award) 


‘GIVEN TO DICTIONARIES AT THE PANAMA PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION WAS GRANTED TO 


WEBSTER’S 
New International Dictionary 


AND THE 


MERRIAM SERIES 
FOR SUPERIORITY OF EDUCATIONAL MERIT 


THE MERRIAM SCHOOL SERIES 


Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary 
70,000 words and phrases. 1,000 illustrations. 864 pages. 


6} x 8§ inches. Plain, $1.50. Indexed, $1.80 
Presents the est number of words and phrases ever included in a 
school dictionary. — wide scope of its voca , the clearness of its 


etymologies, the simplicity and accuracy of its de: titions, the nicety of 
its synonyms, the ill illuminating character of its illustrative examples, and 
the helpfulness of its supplemental tables, have given this volume a great 
vogue in schools of all grades. 


Webster’s Elementary-School Dictionary 


45,000 words and phrases. 900 illustrations. 720 pages. 
5% x 72 inches. 90 cents. 
Carefully planned to meet the needs of all the elementary grades and 
other schools in which etymologies are not taught. It contains all words 
found in the school texts generally used, and includes the technical expres- 
sions of ordinary business and words used in elementary sciences. Unusual 
attention is devoted to making a word’s meaning clear to immature minds, 
especially by the use of illustrative sentences or phrases and by discrimi- 
nating synonyms. Inflected forms are given when irregular. 


Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary 


35,000 words and phrases. Fully illustrated. 544 pages. 

54 x 7 inches. 60 cents. 
In spite of its small size, this book is remarkably complete, presenting 
not only common words but technical and scientific terminology and up- 
to-date words needed elementary It unique among smaller 


dictionaries in ithin its scope it 
is authoritative. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Atlanta 


New Teachers College Record 


The TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD in the past has filled 
an important place in the educational world as a scientific 
publication, covering all fields and phases of educational 
theory and practice. It has enjoyed an unusual reputation 
for the publication of important educational monographs, 
which have often been the first public announcement of 
experiments, theories or methods that have later become 
current in the best teaching practice. 

The new TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD, issued in its new 
form since January, 1915, has enlarged and supplemented 
the old RECORD without detracting from the special mono- 
graph feature upon which the value of the RECORD has so 
long depended. These longer articles will still continue to 
occupy the greater portion of the magazine, but in addition, 
there will appear in each issue shorter items concerning all 
departments and organizations of the College, news of the 
alumni and their work and reports from the Teachers College 
clubs now being organized in a number of cities. In order 
that the departments of household arts may be adequately 
represented, the HOUSEHOLD ARTS REVIEW has ceased publi- 
cation in separate form, and since January has been incor- 
porated with the RECORD. 

Dean Russell is the editor of the new TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE RECORD; the contributors will include the Teachers 
College faculty, prominent alumni and the former staff of 
the HOUSEHOLD ARTS REVIEW. 

The RECORD is a bi-monthly, illustrated, 100-page maga- 
zine. The subscription rate is $1.50 per year. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street 


Columbia University 
NEW YORK CITY 


NOTICE TO ALUMNI 
How to Get the RECORD Free of Charge 


CCORDING to (the new alumni constitution 
adopted at the last alumni conference, Feb- 
ruary 20, all members of the Alumni Asso- 

ciation will hereafter, upon payment of the annual 
Association dues ($1.50), receive a year’s subscription 
_ to the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD without extra cost; 
that is, $1.50 pays for membership in the Association 
plus the RECORD for one year. 


JOIN THE ASSOCIATION 
and 
ENJOY THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN 


you Want to Keep in Touch with Teachers 
College. 


Sl” College Wants to Keep in Touch with 
ou. 


HE Alumni Association and the TEACHERS 
COLLEGE RECORD will be invaluable to you 
as means of communication with the ae 

and the people of o College. 


Send Membership Dues to 


Professor MARY S. ROSE, Treasurer Alumni Association 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street 
Columbia University 
New York City 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE STRONGEST FORCES OF HUMAN NATURE 


INTRINSIC INTEREST 


CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING 


PROGRESSIVE SELF-ACTIVITY 


ARE ENLISTED IN THE SERVICE OF 


THE HORACE MANN METHOD 


Its chief dependence is thus not upon mere repetition and mere recog- 
nition, which involve the lowest and least interesting forms of self-activity 
and no constructive thinking at all. 

From the first the emphasis is laid on the mastery of operative pro- 
cesses, on the principle that when you have taught a child six new words, 
you have merely added six words to the list he knows and can recognize ; 
but when with these new words you have taught him an operative process 
you have given him a master key that will unlock the doors to scores of 
words he has never before seen. By this means independence and power 
are developed in the children, which is the steady and consistent aim of 
the Horace Mann method. 


AN INSPIRING BOOK FOR THE PUPIL 


Woodburn and Moran’s 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Of the many excellent features contributing to the success of this book, none is more im- 
portant than the smoothness with which the text carries the pupil along. Each period is 
so carefully described, estimated, summarized and bridged to the next that the pupil is 
fully prepared by clinching the causes and results of one period to take up the study of the 
next. As a result he gets a complete and comprehensive view of the United States 
History in the right perspective. 


A MEASURING SCALE FOR ABILITY IN 
SPELLING 


is a valuable new feature which has just been incorporated in ALEXANDER’S 
Spettinc Book, This consists of list of words with the per cent. of 
correct spellings to be expected among the children of different grades. 
The teacher can thus locate a child’s spelling ability in terms of grades. 


Descriptive circulars of these books will gladly be sent. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Chicago: Prairie Ave. and 25th St. Boston: 120 Boylston St. 


$3 
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WHAT 


IN 


Books for Teachers 


A CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR ALL PUBLISHERS 


We have the newest and best text- 
books and educational publications on 
every phase of every subject,—theories, 
methods, practices, experiments, inves- 
tigations,—valuable material for the 
teacher in the field who wants to “‘keep 
up.” 

We make a specialty of educational 
publications. 


Write us what you want 


A. G. SEILER 


The Teachers College Book Store 
1224 Amsterdam Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
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